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BOOKS. 
—— 
HUMAN FLIGHT.* 

Tae authors of this entertaining volume have given us a 
popular and most admirably illustrated, though somewhat ill- 
arranged and unscientific, history of aerial navigation. Many 
think that we are on the verge of a solution of the great 
problem of human flight, by which is meant the ability to 
make an aerial journey in a definite direction. Mankind has 
long dreamt vaguely of such an achievement, but it is little 
more than a century since the first steps towards it were made 
byscience. The authors of the book now before us pass hastily 
over the mediaeval records of flying machines, which might 
repay @ closer study than they have yet received. One would 
like to know if there was any reality underlying the countless 
variations of the belief in the flying powers of mediaeval witches, 
and whether it was solely by what Sir Thomas Browne calls 
“the courteous revelation of spirits” that Roger Bacon 
anticipated the principle of the Montgolfier balloon, and 
Leonardo da Vinci filled a page of his notebook—here repro- 
duced—with designs that suggest some of the aeroplanes of 
Langley, Maxim, and Chanute. Perhaps we never shall know; 
certainly Messrs. Valentine and Tomlinson have not attempted 
to throw light on this part of the subject. Their record prac- 
tically begins with the discovery of the Montgolfiers. They 
relate an interesting and not generally known anecdote, to 
the effect that the first notion of the hot-air balloon 
was suggested by Madame Montgolfier’s silk petticoat. 
“The lady had stretched it upon a light wicker pannier 
near the fire to dry. The increasing hot air suggested 
to her husband an intentional acceleration, and to Madame’s 
astonishment the garment began to rise to the ceiling, 
thereby demonstrating the soundness of her husband's 
scientific principles, and led to the making cf the pioneer 
linen balloon!” We fear that this interesting anecdote, 
which is told in the slovenly manner unfortunately 
characteristic of the authors’ writing, must be relegated to the 
same fabulous limbo as the tales of Newton’s apple and 
Watt’s kettle; the Memoirs of the Montgolfiers themselves 
show that it was not in this accidental fashion that they hit 
upon one of the most striking of discoveries. From the 
balloon which first ascended at Paris on June 5th, 1783, 
sprang the iong succession of experiments in this branch of 
aeronautics of which M. Santos-Dumont has furnished the 
latest and most advanced instances. Of these a fairly full 
account is to be found in the present volume, though the 
authors fail to distinguish adequately between ideas which 
came to nothing and inventions which really advanced the 
study of aeronautics. 


For more than fifty years after Pilatre de Rozier made the 
first ascent into the air no one attempted seriously to direct 
the course of a balloon. The only plan which commended 
itself to the early aeronauts was to seek a favourable 
current by manceuvring their balloons in a vertical direction. 
As each rise involved the loss of ballast and each descent the 
loss of gas, a speedy limit was fixed to the duration of such 
voyages, which at the best were entirely dependent on the 
chance of finding a favourable breeze insome accessible stratum 
of the atmosphere. The first really navigable balloon was 
that in which Henri Giffard ascended at Paris in 1852. With 
a cigar-shaped balloon and a steam-driven screw he succeeded 
in making a headway of five to seven miles an hour, “which 
enabled him to execute various maneuvres of circular motion 
with perfect success,” though it was obviously impossible for 
him to return to his starting-point in any weather but a dead 
calm. The first dirigible balloon which actually did return to 
its place of departure was the French military balloon of MM. 
Renard and Krebs, ‘La France,’ which performed that feat at 
Meudon on August 9th, 1884. The authors give a very inade- 
quate account of that experiment, though the secrecy which the 


French Government—for military reasons—has preserved with 
regard to its details and those of later work on the same lines 
is some excuse for this. The third great step in the steering 
of balloons was taken by M. Santos-Dumont, whose brilliant 
achievements are fresh in the memory of our readers, and have 
just been partially repeated in London by Mr. Stanley Spencer. 
In the preface which Sir Hiram Maxim contributes to this 
volume—which, though brief, contains more of scientific value 
than all the rest of the book—he gives the reasons which 
appeal to most students of aeronautics for believing that 
M. Santos-Dumont has come very near the limit of the 
dirigible balloon’s possibilities :— 

“A balloon in the very nature of things has to be very light 

and fragile, otherwise it would not rise in the air. Its mean 
density is, therefore, less than the air that it displaces, in other 
words, a mere bubble. If it were possible to make motors which 
would develop 100-horse power to every pound of weight, it 
would still be quite impossible to navigate a balloon, no matter 
how well made, against even a moderate breeze. It is not 
possible to make a balloon strong enough to be driven through 
the air at any considerable speed, and at the same time light 
enough to rise in the air; therefore balloons must always be at 
the mercy of a wind no greater than that which prevails at least 
300 days in the year.” 
At the same time, it does not follow that such navigable 
balloons as M. Santos-Dumont has constructed, or as are 
believed to be in the possession of at least two of the great 
Continental Armies, may not be of considerable use in war, at 
least as scouting machines, besides lending themselves to the 
aims of sport. In the latter respect, it has been suggested 
that M. Santos-Dumont will indeed be a benefactor of man- 
kind if he diverts the devotees of racing motor-cars from 
the French roads which they make so dangerous and dusty to 
the middle air. 

The real future of aerial navigation lies with the flying 
machine, which is heavier than the air, and imitates the bird 
in keeping itself afloat by virtue of the speed with which 
it is travelling against the wind. At present, indeed, its 
investigators are checked by the initial difficulty which Nature 
has put in their way, since such a machine, if anything goes 
wrong with it during flight, is bound to come rushing down 
like a shot pheasant. ‘Those who seek to navigate the air 
bave not even made a start as yet,’ says Sir Hiram Maxim, 
“and the possibilities before them are very great indeed.” 
Many flying machines, of course, have actually flown for 
greater or less distances. The “albatross” of Le Bris—if 
we can rely on the account of its achievements, which is rather 
doubtful —and the artificial birds of Pénaud, Pichancourt, 
Trouvé, and others, have shown the accuracy of their principle. 
Still more successful has been the “aerodrome” of Professor 
Langley, which has flown for half a mile at a time, driven by 
a steam-engine, and has descended without injury. A picture 
of that ingenious machine forms the frontispiece to this 
volume. Sir Hiram Maxim’s own aeroplane, the only flying 
machine which has yet been constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples and on a large scale, would undoubtedly have flown if 
it had been allowed to escape from its guide-rails. But the 
trouble is that all such machines, though the question of an 
adequate motive-power is already solved, are unable to steer 
themselves instinctively as birds do, and for a man to under- 
take to keep them balanced in the air is rather more dan- 
gerous than plunging into Niagara Rapids after a course of 
swimming lessons on dry land. The fate of Lilienthal and his 
disciple Pilcher, who undertook the preliminary task of study- 
ing the art of aerial balance in “soaring machines ”—artificial 
wings or aeroplanes devoid of motive-power—is a warning to 
adventurers, though Mr. Chanute has apparently shown that 
much of the danger to which they succumbed may be elimi- 
nated. Sir Hiram Maxim, though he has admitted that this 
essential problem of balance has so far beaten him, is confident 
that “everything is working in the direction of an early 
solution of the problem.” Probably the twentieth century 
will see man’s conquest of the air; but it remains to be seen 
whether the gain will be a fair return for the lives and treasure 
that will need to be expended on it. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PORTUGUESE* 
BIBLIOGRAPHERS will some day have a quarre] of their own 
with Dr. Theal, whose industrious researches into the history 





be Travels in Space. By E.Seton Valentine and E, L. Tomlinson, Illustrated. 
ondon: Hurst and Blackett, (10s. 6d, net.] 








* The Beginning of South African History. By George McCall Theal, Litt.D., 
LL.D, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [lé6s.] 
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of South and South-East Africa are contained in a number of 
volumes with varying titles. His new work, he remarks, “as 
it stands, forms Volume I. of my history of South Africa”; but 
whereas his sixth volume carries events at the Cape down 
only to 1872, the year of responsible government, this pre- 
liminary book includes the stirring relations between the 
Portuguese and the Chartered Company during 1891 and 
1892. The explanation is that it is an expansion of a 
previous separate work, The Portuguese in South Africa, bring- 
ing the record of that nation up to date, and incorporating some 
chapters on their Asiatic predecessors and the African inha)i- 
tants. So far as we know, the only book in English which 


covers any large portion of this ground is Mr. Wilmot’s | 


Monomotapa, and any detailed comparison would be un- 
fair. Mr. Wilmot was attracted mainly by the fact that 
Rhodesia had an early history—erant ante Agamemnona 
fortes—and his volume gave an interesting, if not very 
critical, sketch of what could be recovered of that history. 
He has an eye for the picturesque, and his description of the 
Monomotapas’ oxen-cavalry lent a touch of colour unlike Dr. 
Theal’s more sombre narrative. Moreover, Mr. Wilmot, if we 
mistake not, belongs to the same faith as the earlier Christian 
missionaries in Zambesia, and his enthusiastic account of 
the labours of gallant Franciscans and Jesuits must to 
some minds be very attractive. Dr. Theal has sacrificed 
the romantic to the verifiable, and readers will search his 
pages in vain for the story of the martyr whose body was 
guarded by lions. But the scope of the two works is quite 
different. The Colonial Historiographer at the Cape has 
devoted most minute care to the study of original authorities 
in Lisbon, and the fruit of his work is for the general reader 
(who can hardly be expected to peruse the records of South- 
East Africa) a succinct account of all that it is important to 
know of the history of Portuguese East Africa. 


We can only speak of the Portuguese in South Africa at all 
if by “South” we mean south of the Zambesi. For the 
“South Africa” of our schooldays was only visited by Portu- 
guese vessels on their way to India, or, later on, to the colony 
of Mozambique, and partially explored by shipwrecked sailors. 


The view of the Cape as anything more than a half-way house 
to the East is exceedingly modern, and the early European 


adventurers were intent upon India. By rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1487 Bartholomew Diaz took the first step 
towards destroying the Venetian monopoly of Eastern trade. 
His successors did not care to linger on an inhospitable coast 
inhabited by savage Hottentots: they pressed on to the 
north, and when in the first decade of the sixteenth century 
it became necessary to maintain fixed stations on the Indian 
route, those stations were founded at Kilwa, Mozambique, 
and Sofala. Table Bay was disregarded until the Dutch and 
English appeared in southern seas. In 1619 there was an 
abortive scheme for a joint Anglo-Dutch occupation, but the 
rival East India Companies soon fell out. In glancing at 
their disagreements Dr. Theal, we notice, ignores the massacre 
of Englishmen by Dutchmen at Amboyna,—an event which 
made co-operation in the East impossible for many years. 
The British captains who hoisted our flag in Table Bay in 
1620 were disavowed at home, and in 1652 the Cape became a 
Dutch settlement. But before this there had been fierce 
fighting in Mozambique waters between Dutch and Portu- 
guese, in which the latter behaved with signal gallantry and 
fully held their own. Failing to take Mozambique, the Dutch 
practically destroyed Portuguese influence in the East Indies, 
and once they were established in Cape Town, Ceylon, and Java, 
the East Coast of Africa ceased to attract them. 
nearly four hundred years the Portuguese have ruled there, at 
times with vigour, too often in indolent apathy. There has, 
we are glad to say, been a marked revival of recent years. 
The trend of events has turned Lourengo Marques and Beira 
into important ports, and the renunciation by Portugal of her 


shadowy claims to the interior of Africa has apparently | 


induced her to develop the littoral. 

It would be quite out of place here to trace the story of 
Portuguese enterprise, to follow Diaz, da Gama, Albuquerque, 
Cabral, and the other gallant gentlemen who raised a small 
kingdom into a world-Power. The impetus given by Henry 


the Navigator was maintained for some time by his kinsmen, | 


and it is pleasant, when we find our merchants and journalists 
harping on the “ unbusinesslike methods ” in vogue at Delagoa 


And so for | 


Bay under its present management, to turn back to the an, 
achievements of the only nation in Europe which a Great 
the constant ally of England for nearly six centuries, 7 
Portuguese were fierce —no one was very mild in the okie 
century—but their record in East Africa is free from 2 
marks as stain Spanish history in America, and, indie 
in some ways compare very favourably with their Giles : 
India. When the Crowns of Spain and Portugal wer wha 
the fortunes of the smaller country declined. The Inquisition; 
India sapped the strength of Portuguese dominion, the Dito 
waged unceasing war on all subjects of Philip IL, and th 
backwater of East Africa was—except for grandiloquent pa : 
schemes—utterly neglected. The restoration of indepenbeh 
improved matters, but the first fine careless rapture of the 
Crusader-mariners was lost for ever. Dr. Theal in an interest. 
ing passage well worth quoting but for its length traces the 
causes of decadence. The colonisation of Brazil exhausted 
the strength of the mother-country, and the establishment of 
the West African slave-trade vitiated her efforts, Purity of 
blood in Portugal itself was lost through the introduction of 
negro slaves. Gradually corruption crept in, there was no 
adequate supervision of distant colonies, and in Mozambique 
as in Goa, all appointments and privileges were for sale, The 
Portuguese have freely married with native women, and to-day 
in Africa, as in India, many possessors of good names are 
physically indistinguishable from natives. The “prazo” 
system, by which in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
turies vast domains were leased to adventurers—often half. 
caste—nominally extended dominion, but destroyed all 
solidarity and decent government. In places like Sena and 
Tete the nominal rulers had to pay tribute to native tribes, 
It was only very recently that by the capture of Gungun- 
hana, the Gaza chief, the Portuguese established the reality 
of their authority round Delagoa Bay. Of our claims to this 
region, by the way, and of the MacMahon Arbitration, which 
decided against us, an interesting account will be found in the 
present work. 





The first Portuguese made no attempt to settle among the 
wild tribes, but passed on to the Mahommedan ports of East 
Africa. Trade between the ardent professors of rival creeds 
was difficult, and something very like a crusade was fought in 
eastern waters in the early years of the sixteenth centwy, 
From Mombasa to Sofala the Portuguese, when at the height 
of their power, dispossessed the “Moors,” but in succeeding 
centuries they had to evacuate their stations north of Cape 
Delgado. These so-called “ Moors” had an interesting history 
of their own. In recent years, of course, Mahommedan power 
in East ‘Africa has been an offshoot of the Sultanate of 
Muscat. But the earliest settlers were heretic Arabs, 
called “ Emozaidi,’ orthodox Sunnis from Central Arabia, 
and Shiah Persians, who founded an important State at 
Kilwa. Thus the Portuguese when they came found 
religious dissensions amongst the Mussulmans. Of the very 
early Asiatic settlers who mined for gold at Zimbabwe Dr. 
Theal is too cautious to say very much. No traces of them 
exist north of the Zambesi, and the Mussulmans knew 
nothing of any previous colonisation. The so-called Empire 
of Mcnomotapa—the chief of the mountain—who ruled the 
Makalanga ancestors of the present Mashona, was at its best 
| something like the realm of our ally Lewanika. As successive 
Sovereigns were baptised, the missionaries made the most of 
their converts, and, perhaps unconsciously, spread exaggerated 
notions of the great kingdom in Central Africa. In our own 
time some of the missionary books on Uganda, with their talk 
of dukes and nobles, are apt to mislead the unlearned reader. 
/ Though the Portuguese at first had little to do with any 
| Bantu tribe, their permanent settlement on the coast brought 
them moreand more closely intocontact with the “ Kaffirs.”. By 
the time they reached Africa the Bantu had spread southward 
along the sea to the present limits of Natal. Gradually they 
have worked south-west, until to-day the Bushmen are little 
' more than a name and the Hottentots are. squeezed into a 
corner of South-West Africa, civilisation having hastened 
what Bantu invasion began. But it is worth while to re 
member that hardly any “Kaffir” tribe in South Africa to-day 
/ has had more than one century’s possession of its present 
territories. 
| We have left no space to deal with Dr. Theal’s very careful 
‘account of the habits and customs—we can hardly say the 
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_ 
‘tory—of Bushmen, Hottentots, and Bantu, except to 

ntion that these chapters are full of interest to the eth- 
* st Dr. Theal’s style is not lively, but some of the events 
7 4 o records in this book are of extreme fascination. And 
iy re 5 some of us who are interested in South Africa will be 
aad . read of the country before the coming of the Dutch. 


Unhappily, most things since 1652 are as much “ politics” as 


“history”! 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS.* 

To write the Life of le peve Dumas is a difficult undertaking. 
There never was a man or a writer so various, 80 many-sided, 
so hard to characterise without meeting with contradiction ; SO 
that opposite impressions seem to be equally well justified. 
This is so well known in France that nobody, we believe, has 
yet tried to make a complete biography of Dumas, either on 
the personal or the literary side. It was left for an English- 
man to venture on this great ocean with its varying soundings 
and opposing currents. The French, as a rule, do not care for 
a literature or a character which is not clear-cut, definite, 
lending itself easily to analysis. Their point of view is both 
more scientific and more artistic than ours: the French 
literary mind is before all things logical. Dumas pire does 
not satisfy them in these ways, which may partly account for 
his absence from the Academy; he is and was an extravagant 
phenomenon, a béte du bon Diew which could not be under- 
stood or classified without more trouble than the result made 
worth while. Therefore they have generally confined them- 
selves to the study of special points concerning Dumas, and 
Mr. Davidson had a field open to him on which he has built a 
good piece of work, 

It is safe to say that everything known about Dumas finds 
a place in this large and handsome volume. Dumas has been 
fortunate in his biographer, who approaches his subject in the 
true spirit—without extenuation or malice—and with most 
painstaking industry has hunted up every source of informa- 
tion and consulted every possible authority. The result of 
steering one’s way through masses of contradictory detail is a 
fairly clear idea of Dumas himself and an excellent view of 
his work. Mr. Davidson adds to the value of his book by a 
most interesting bibliographical appendix. The style of the 
book itself might be better; it is somewhat journalistic and 
lacking in simplicity, and some of the chapters are spun out 
unnecessarily, but on the whole it may be truly said that 
there is nota dull page in the volume. Indeed, with such a 
subject, it would be wonderful if there were. 

The chief facts in the life of Dumas péve are commonly, but 


detail by Mr. Davidson. Then we go on to those excursions 
into politics which made Dumas notorious, and a hero in his 
own eyes, during the rather absurd Revolution of 1880. 

But of course, to Dumas’s great English public, to that 
section of his world for which this book is written, and 
which appreciates him nowadays more ‘highly than his own 
countrymen do, neither plays nor politics; nor astonishing 
goodness of heart united with a private life anything but 
admirable, matter anything at all in comparison with the 
novels, where history is “ elevated to the dignity of romancé,” 
which will live as long as man retains an imagination. 
It is true that we mostly read Dumas in “the blackguard 
travesty of a translation,’ whereas, as Stevenson adds, and it 
cannot be better said, “there is no style so untranslatable; 
light as a whipped trifle, strong as silk; wordy like a village 
tale; pat like a general’s despatch ; with every fault, yet never 
tedious; with no merit, yet inimitably right.” But after 
all, no number of translations can destroy the vitality 
of d’Artagnan and Porthos, or make their adventures 











not always accurately, known. It was a mistake to call him a 
negro or a mulatto, as so many of his contemporaries did, the | 
strain of dark blood accounting for the aberrations of his | 
tropical nature, as well as for his singular appearance. He | 
was infact a quadroon, in whom the fourth part predominated | 
toa perhaps unusual extent. His grandfather was of noble 
French blood, Seigneur or Marquis—the title has been dis- 
puted—de la Pailleterie. He bought an estate in San Domingo 
about the year 1760, and had uw son by a negro woman named | 
Marie Dumas. He brought this son back to France when he 
was eighteen, and afterwards quarrelled with him and allowed 
him-to enlist, as Alexandre Dumas, in a regiment of dragoons. | 
This. Alexandre married a Mile. Labouret, of Villers- | 
Cotterets, and his son Alexandre was born in 1802. The 
soldier, the distinguished General Dumas who was too honest 
and manly for Napoleon, and who has been immortalised in 
the Memoirs of his son, seems to have been a true hero, and 
from him the novelist inherited those fine qualities which 
redeemed his strange character. The mother, too, the hotel- 
Keeper's daughter at Villers-Cotterets, seems to have possessed 
a natural nobility, and Alexandre Dumas was devoted to her 
from his father’s death in 1806 till her own in 1838. 

The story of the young man’s hardly earned education, his 
early struggles, the resolution with which, in the intervals of 
his work as a clerk in Paris, he followed out the passion of | 
his life, romantic drama; the fate of the early plays, from 
failure and discouragement to brilliant success, so that | 

umas, in his infinite variety, inventiveness, width of range, | 


takes his place among the chief forerunners of the modern | 


| 


French theatre,—all this is told with great liveliness and much | 
Le 








otlesandre Dumas (pére): his Life and Works, By Arthur F. Davidson, M.A. 
ndon: 4, Constable and Co, [i2s, 6d. net.) 


; ordinary. 


Mr. Davidson gives a good and clear account of the series of 


| novels, and makes some remarks on the relation of Dumas to 


history which appear to us very just. He thinks that the 
impression of French history left on a reader who knows it 
chiefly through Dumas will on the whole be right. As the 
world goes on, old popular tradition is in many directions 
proving its right to exist and be respected. Dumas had no 
power of deep study or taste for philosophical analysis; but 
he had “ the true historical instinct.” He took history as the 
people knew it, passed it through the fire of his genius, and 
behold! a Catherine, a Charles IX., a Mazarin, a Fouquet, a 
Louis XIV., hundreds more, who will live for posterity as 
Dumas painted them: and in most cases it would be hard to 
prove him wrong. As to the great question of collaboration— 
how much Dumas, how much Maquet, Bocage, Lacroix, and 
so on—there is a good deal in this book to clear up our ideas 
on the subject, and everything positively known as to the 
manufacture of the different plays and romances is to be found 
in the appendix. 

Dumas reached his zenith in the years between 1843 and 
1851, during which he built his chateau of Monte Cristo, to be 
inhabited by parasites of every description, encouraged by his 
utter carelessness and unbounded generosity. The way to 
ruin was not far. For nearly twenty years, till his death in 
1870, life was a struggle and a disappointment, though still, 
with his wonderful vitality, it meant more to him, both in 
private and in public, than to any other living Frenchman. 


| The extraordinary richness and variety of his nature accounts, 


no doubt, for the endless misrepresentations with which Mr. 
Davidson deals in his last chapter. The conclusion is that 
one can hardly be absolutely wrong about Dumas, so did 
extremes and contraries meet in him. It seems not too much 
to say that he had no moral sense, no “ sense of obligation in 
the daily affairs of life...... his life swung from sentiment 
to sensation, from sensation to sentiment.” This means a 
life thoroughly disrespectable, and no one, we suppose, will 


| claim any other kind of existence for le péve Dumas, though 


those critics are mistaken who picture him smoking cigars 
and drinking absinthe, for he did neither,—simply, of course, 
because he liked neither. And yet he was the least selfish of 
men. Listen to Maxime du Camp, a distinguished and irre- 
proachable witness. He met Dumas at Naples in 1860, and 
in his Souvenirs Littéraires writes many pages on “ce 
charmeur” :— 

“Si un homme fut aimable, au sens originel du mot, c’est-a- 
dire fait pour étre aimé, c’est celui-la. Malgré son esprit étin- 
celant et sa prodigieuse intelligence, il avait un fond de naiveté 
dont le charme séduisait les plus rebelles. Il croyait en lui, c’est 
vrai et c’était légitime, mais il croyait aussi aux autres et s’efforcait 
de faire valoir ceux-li4 mémes qui souvent se riaient de lui. Qui 
donc a frappé 4 sa porte, a fouillé dans sa bourse, a réclamé son 
aide et a été repoussé? J’ai beaucoup aimé Alexandre Dumas.” 


Enough of his character: he lives in his romances, and we 


| should not be surprised if a fresh demand for them were to 


arise out of the publication of this book. And if Dumas him- 
self is not more than a name to English readers in future, it 
will not be the fault of Mr. Davidson. We ought to add that 
the book is illustrated with several portraits and a good many 


' caricatures, for which his countrymen always fonnd Duma: 
‘ pore an irresistible subject. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MIND. 


The Elements of Mind: being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of thé Elementary Substances of Life. By H. 
Jamyn Brooks. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The author of 
this pretentious book claims to have solved the riddle of 
the universe, to have penetrated the mysteries of life and 
death, and to have unveiled divinity itself. He pleads for an 
“exhaustive investigation” of his theory and of his ideas, which 
are, he says, “ perhaps antagonistic to those of some of the pro- 
foundest thinkers the world has produced.” The appearance of 
the book, he tells us, is due to the encouragement of Professor 
William James and Dr. J. Beattie Crozier, to whom it is dedicated. 
The present writer has fruitlessly endeavoured by close perusal and 
reperusal of the volume to obtain touch with the mind of the 
author, and to disregard as accidents his use of incomprehensible 
jargon, his abuse of terminology, his somewhat patronising 
references to distinguished philosophers and men of science, and 
his frequent confusion of ideas in relation to the elements 
of philosophic and scientific thought. The following are 
characteristic phrases :—“ Red bricks may possess the apparently 
immaterial property of colour; but they also possess the real sub- 
stance of the red-ray light”; “That sound...... is a sub- 
stance, and that it is the vibrations of this substance, not merely 
the vibrations of the air, which strike the tympanum 
when the air is pumped out of the vessel—it [sound] is pumped 
out with the air; and the inference is, if the experiment be carried 
further, it would go to prove that all the other forces would be 
pumped out with air or ether in ratio to their energy.” It is diffi- 
cult to dissociate Mr. Brooks’s theory from the pie-crust of pseudo- 
science in which it is embedded. He tells us that scientists gener- 
ally agree that life is composed of mind, matter, and force, “each 
of which, it may be assumed, possesses its own various elements.” 
He informs us that the elements of matter and force have been 
more or less successfully indicated and described. (What Mr. 
Brooks means by “force” we have not the least idea.) He 
claims to have discovered the elements of mind, “which, 
when compounded with those of force and matter, constitute 
the mysterious substance called Life.” Mr. Brooks asserts, as an 
experimental fact, that these mental elements are hidden in 
“feelings”; that “each feeling has a principal element or essence 
which imparts to it its peculiar character ”; that these elements 
“are not entities with a separate existence,” but that “each 
would have a solitary inner consciousness of its own,” which 
(presumably) enables the various elements to compound and 
produce complex intelligence and become “outwardly conscious 
when the compound obtains possession of some of the organs of the 
brain.” Mr. Brooks’s theory is therefore based on the “self- 
compounding” capacity of his elements. Now “self-compound- 
ing” would be impossible if the elements were without volition. 
The difficulty is got over by attributing to the elements an inner 
consciousness that enables them to compound according to the 
theory. But Mr. Brooks also attempts to deny the fact that 
“ self-compounding ” of forces or matter is impossible. He then 
proceeds to his second great assumption. He assumes (it is 
inconsistent with the first assumption, which denies that 
the elements are entities) that “there is but one ele- 
ment of each sort in the universe and that each of them 
pervades space”; that the elements of organic and inorganic 
matter are only portions of these elements; and that life 
is “a quantitative aggregation and combination of those 
elements which exhibit a greater amount of the so-called vital 
Characteristics than others.” It will be noticed that this 
definition of life assumes the existence of “vital character- 
istics,” and is, therefore, no definition. There are higher- 
grade and lower-grade mental elements which struggle 
for mastery in life. All the phenomena of life and of 
the universe are merely temporary combinations of portions 
of the universal elements. God or the Universal Ego is 
the combination of the whole of the universal elements : 
“The same pains, the same emotions, the same temptations 
go on within Him as within ourselves, but as His elements 
are perfectly balanced, His actions must be perfect.” The 
world will progress by the development of the higher-grade 
elements at the expense of the lower, and there may be 
immortality, as the combination of elements that formed 
a man would have a tendency to re-form after his death. 
The book exhibits some misplaced ingenuity in the elaboration of 
a cosmic theory from what seem to us quite gratuitous premises, 
and the best chapter is that on memory. We are convinced that 
Mr. Brooks does not possess the scientific or philosophic equipment 








for original investigations, and should advise him to aecke oe 
Mansel’s volume on “ Metaphysics.” We have pes pos —_ 
give a critical account of Mr. Brooks’s strange work, but mu ra > 
that on no account can we open our columns to any disc ; n> 
the theories it propounds. — 








TWO COLLEGE HISTORIES, 

: University College, Oxford. By W. Carr, M.A. (Robinson and Co. 
5s. net.)—The story of University College is not quite as inter st 

ing as one might have expected to find it. On the subject of 
legendary foundation by King Alfred Mr. Carr is pestis 
vague. The tradition is indefensible, but the sentiment is ra 
valuable to be lightly abandoned. Tho authentic founder ts 
William of Durham; but College piety still clings to belief in the 
greatest of the English Kings. Authentic history pat 
begins about the middle of the thirteenth century, and this “i 
time is decidedly scanty. The College means were small its 
borders narrow, and it played but a small part in the life of the 
University. A troublesome lawsuit brought it low in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, all but three fellowships having ty 
be suspended. A life-tenant of some property sold it te the 
College as a freehold. First and last the Society had to pay 
£220 to the reversioners. Then there were the law expenses 
for many years, the expenses of forging deeds amongst them; 
Hae tibi erant artes. The property concerned consisted of « three 
messuages, ten shops, one cellar, twenty-nine acres of land, and 
8s.rent.” The story of the suit, though necessarily abbreviated, ig 
perhaps the most interesting thing in the book. As we pass on 
we find various details which the historian is quite right in 
relating, but which have little interest for the general reader, The 
Reforming movement brought strife here as elsewhere; so did the 
civil conflicts of the next century ; but nothing of a very dramatic 
kind occurred. There are brief notices of amusement. There was 
a sphaeristerium, archery and bowls were practised, and fashionable 
students learned to dance and fence. In 1631 the Bennet benefaction 
consisting of eight hundred and sixty-three aéres of land, fell ny 
Unfortunately, the College seems to have been somewhat unlucky 
in its Bursars. A loss of £600 through one of them must have beena 
considerable blow, for in 1642 University was ranked as the lowest 
of the Colleges in revenue. It had to make considerable sacrifices 
for the King, and suffered at the hands of the Parliament. 
Royalist members were, of course, expelled ; a greater injustice was 
the intrusion of men who had no claim beyond that of service 
to the party. It was not till 1655 that the College recovered 
the right of free election. But it is difficult to give one’s 
sympathies to either side. How amazingly mean was the 
temper which at the Restoration changed the obituary notice of 
the late Master from “ Domino spiritum reddidit” to “fatis 
cessit”! The College was made an active centre of proselytism 
by James II. A set of rooms was turned into a chapel, anda 
printing-press where Pro-Romish tracts were produced set up. 
The list of worthies is not very long or imposing. The two 
brothers Scott (Lords Stowell and Eldon) stand near the top. 
Shelley cannot be reckoned, though the action of the College 
in expelling him can hardly be censured.——Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. By Henry Elliot Malden. (Same publishers. 5s. net.)— 
Trinity Hall has at least the distinction of being the only 
“Hall” in Cambridge, the other bodies so named having some- 
what hastily and needlessly dropped the designation. It is by 
many years the senior of the College of the same name, having 
been founded in 1350 by William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich. 
Bateman was a strong partisan of the Pope; but if he erred 
herein, he amply atoned for his error by his munificence. Mr. 
Malden has given a very clear and interesting story of the founda- 
tion, and, as far as circumstances permitted, of the early days 
of the College. Its first famous chief was Stephen Gardiner. 
“He looks more like a statesman than a saint, more 
like a lawyer than a statesman,” is Mr. Malden’s tersely 
expressed description of the man as he is shown by his portrait. 
At this time the College was still largely clerical; out of the ten 
Fellows eight were priests, each of whom received eight marks 
annually, one more than their lay brethren. The total revenue was 
£119 2s. In Gardiner’s time it nearly succeeded in swallowing Clare 
Hall; anyhow, the Fellows of that place “thoughtfully divided 
the plate among themselves,” as Mr. Malden neatly puts it. 
Gardiner held office up to the time of his death, though deprived 
for a short time in the reign of Edward VI. The Commonwealth 
troubles did not directly touch Cambridge, but Trinity Hall, asa 
place of learning, suffered indirectly not a little both from them 
and from the Restoration. The history of the last two hundred 
years has no very special interest, but the historian makes the 
best of his subject, whatever it may be. One of the most pic 
turesque passsages, however, is a description, quoted from Dr. 
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Latham, of a law disputation about 1850. The candidate for a 
d (known as the “Act”) disputed with the Professor, who 
Tad his verdict with “Satis disputatum, Domine; et tu 
se tuo officio optime functus es,” or “bene,” or “multa cum 
jande” A bare pass was signified by the first three words only ; 
a “pluck” by “ Descendas, Domine.” 








THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
With Portraits and Maps. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—By an 
unfortunate oversight this very admirable book, which fully main- 
tains the high standard of the author’s earlier work, has not yet 
received in these columns the words of praise that it deserves. In 
our opinion, the story of the Indian Mutiny should be kept alive 
for each successive generation, not: only on account of the deeds of 
unequalled heroism and superb endurance that glow through it 
all, but also because it is necessary for Englishmen and English 
boys and girls to remember that the India of 1857-58 differs in 
degree but not in kind from the India of to-day or of to-morrow. 
This generation is fortunate in the fact that Mr. Fitchett has 
arisen to tell the story in his own way,—a way that will appeal to 
the rising generation most vividly. This book is not, and does 
not pretend to be, a history of the Mutiny in the formal meaning 
ofthat term. The full history of that extraordinary uprising of 
the native army against the English remains to be written: 
“The Great Mutiny, as yet, has found neither its final historian, 
nor its sufficient poet”; and “it remains without any finally con- 
yincing analysis of its causes.” But Mr. Fitchett has given us 
not only a book literally palpitating with the tragic wonders of 
those terrible days, but a work that weighs with careful scales 
the evidence with which the ultimate historian will have to deal. 
The book is, therefore, not only one that boys and girls must devour, 
but one that will be read with careful attention by those who 
are fascinated by the intricate historical problems involved. The 
author, for instance, quite convinces us that Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
theory of “a national and religious war” as an explanation of the 
Mutiny is unsupported by the facts. Mr. Fitchett seems to us to 
sum up the causes of the Mutiny very truly and very neatly :— 
“We trod, in a word, with heavy-footed British clumsiness on the 
historic superstitions, the ancient habitudes of the Sepoys, and so 
provoked them to revolt. But the dour British character, which is 
at the root of British clumsiness, in the end overbore the revolt.” 
Tactful treatment of natives in relation to their territorial and 
national environment was, then, one lesson we had to learn from 
the Mutiny, and to some extent we have learnt it. Another 
lesson, that of the danger of unpreparedness, and of guileless or 
slothful trust—the uupreparedness and the trust that lie at the 
root of all that was most terrible in the Mutiny—we have cer- 
tainly not learnt. We had it presented to us again in the Boer 
War, and in all probability we shall have to learn it a third time 
in the Far East, or in our relations with Germany. In a book 
where so much is good it is difficult to choose for special praise 
any particular portion, but nevertheless we think we may specially 
notice the chapter (5) that tells the story of the “ Murder Ghaut” 
at Cawnpore. That fearful tale, unequalled for horror, one must 
think, in the history of the world, is told with a vigour and a self- 
restraint that are most admirable. “To write this story,” 
says Mr. Fitchett, “is a distress, to read it must be well- 
nigh an anguish, Yet we may well endure to know what 
our countrymen and countrywomen have suffered. Their 
sufferings are part of the price at which a great empire has been 
built.” The author’s self-restraint is well shown by his refusal to 
acquit the English of blame for having compelled certain high- 
caste Brahmins involved in the massacre “to clean up, under the 
whip, a few square inches of the blood-stained floor” before their 
due execution. This punishment in kind was, we suppose, “‘an in- 
humanity unworthy of the English name,” but it had acertain grim 
appropriateness that seems to fit the reader’s cry for vengeance. 
Mr. Fitchett does not give us his personal opinion as to Hodson’s act 
in shooting the two sons and the grandson of the ex-King of Delhi. 
We believe that act to have been, if one may judge calmly of an 
act that crowned a desperate and superb adventure, absolutely 
unjustifiable. It is true that Hodson refused, before they sur- 
rendered, to promise them their lives, and it is true that their 
crimes were such that they had forfeited the right to mercy. But 
nevertheless when they surrendered they surrendered from the 
midst of a vast force; they knew that the King’s life had been 
spared—it is true that Hodson, under orders, promised this—and 
they had every reason to believe that the same mercy would be 
meted out tothem. But Hodson weeks before had vowed to destroy 
the house of Timour, and therefore the act was premeditated. 
For our own part, we think the defiling of the Brahmins at 
Cawnpore a more justifiable act. Space will not let us deal 








further with this fascinating book; we wish all books intended 
for popular reading were as wholesome and as vivid. It has only 
one point in common with the average literary provender that is 
supplied nowadays for schoolboys,—a far too plentiful supply of 
notes of exclamation. We mention this simply that Mr. Fitchett 
may remove some of these irritating forms of punctuation in his 
next edition. 








THE LATEST WORK ON THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


Delhi, 1857: the Siege, Assault, and Capture, as given in the 
Diary and Correspondence of the Late Colonel Keith Young, C.B., 
Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal. Edited by General Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman and Mrs. Keith Young. (W. and R. Chambers. 
£1 1s. net.)—We learn from the prefatory “ Memoir and Introduc- 
tion,” written by General Norman, that when the Mutiny 
began Colonel Keith Young was Judge-Advocate-General of 
the Army of Bengal and in his fiftieth year. He had abilities 
of a high order, which were recognised by such good judges 
as Sir Charles Napier and Sir Bartle Frere, and he earned 
the confidence of all who served with him, including the 
general officers commanding before Delhi, whom he often 
attended in the field; and he was highly valued by his 
various colleagues in the Army Staff. Hence Colonel Young, 
though he held no independent command, and met with few 
personal adventures, was in a position to know all that passed, as 
well in the field as behind the scenes. His impressions and 
reflections were recorded in a series of letters to his wife and to 
friends, and he kept a diary in which he made notes of each day’s 
events during the siege. These letters, together with others relating 
to the Mutiny which he received from divers correspondents, are 
reproduced in the book. Indeed, they are the book, for, except 
the short “Memoir,” an “ Explanatory Note,” and a “ Condensed 
Diary” of the siege, there is nothing else. Nevertheless it isa big 
book, containing probably a hundred and twenty thousand words, 
a considerable proportion of which might with advantage have been 
deleted. For there are many irrelevances and some trivialities, 
as, for instance, a letter from Sir Edward Campbell to Mrs. Keith 
Young set forth in full under a separate heading. “The inclosed 
is from Shute. The dik left apparently very early in the morn- 
ing, which accounts for your getting no letters.” And there are 
such extracts from the diary as this: “ Dine last night at the 
Artillery—pleasant party and good dinner. Have my bed there 
and sleep ; but there was such a row I made little of it till after 
eleven. Reach Raie soon after daybreak—find the leading column 
GHORGi <6 5 Several men hanged and shot.” Moreover, the 
extracts from the diary are sandwiched between letters with 
which they have no connection, and as there is neither a 
running narrative nor an explanatory text, the reader, unless 
he be already well up in the history of the siege, is more 
likely to be confused than enlightened. On the other hand, 
Colonel Keith Young’s letters are agreeably written, and often 
very interesting ; and Mrs. Young’s account of the outbreak, given 
in a letter to her sister, is as vivid a narrative as the Mutiny has 
produced. But asa whole De/hi is rather a mémoire pour servir 
ora work of reference than a popular history of a great event. 
Yet, though “caviare to the general,” the letters, as Sir Henry 
Norman remarks in the introduction, “will be read with interest, 
not only by survivors of the period of the Mutiny, but by others 
who have been connected with India, either personally or through 
relatives, or who take an interest, through their large-hearted and 
patriotic sympathy with their countrymen and countrywomen, in 
the most critical period of our Indian history.” It remains only 
to add that the illustrations and maps are all that could be 
desired, and that there is an excellent index. 








EVERYMAN. 


Everyman: a Morality Play. With an Introduction and Notes. 
(A. H. Bullen. 1s.)—Mr. Bullen does the public a good service in 
presenting it with this charming brown-paper-covered libretto of 
Everyman, the morality play so successfully revived by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. Seeing it on the stage, one wanted 
the words to read at home. And those who read it at home 
without having seen it acted will be moved to wish for a dramatic 
presentation. It is really much to be desired that some general 
push should be made for the reintroduction into everyday life of 
this and other simple and impressive “ moralities.” The perform- 
ances, first at St. George’s Hall and afterwards at the Imperial 
Theatre, have demonstrated the possibility of acting the most 
solemn matter without offence to the most delicate instinct of 
reverence ; aud they have also solved the mechanical problem of 
scenery. The mise-en-scéne of Everyman, while exquisitely pretty 
and fully adequate, was simplicity itself. All the apparatus was 
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such as might easily be carried about the country in the vans 
that travel from one fair to another, and set up in a very short 
time on a village green or within a churchyard ; and the play, 
acted to a village audience, would give sound instruction, religious, 
moral, theological. Whether one first makes acquaintance with 
Everyman in a book or on the stage, the predominating im- 
pression at the beginning is of a solemn and childlike naiveté of 
conception and expression. But as the drama develops the 
sense of simplicity gives place to realisation of the profound and 
subtle art of the composition. It is throughout an allegory and a 
“morality,” a play with a purpose,a parable revealing an abstract 
and general spiritual truth through the medium of a concrete and 
particular example. But it is an allegory so absolutely and preg- 
nantly true to the facts of life, that it grips one with the full 
force of the kind of art that is commonly called individual and 
realistic; while the experience of Everyman, the protagonist of 
the ‘drama, carries conviction to the heart of every man in the 
audience. The therie i: one which might easily have lent itself 
to a handling full of tenwrism. But the fifteenth-century priest 
—Englishman or Dutchman—who wrote The Summoninge of 
Everyman knew his business better. The only terror that enters 
into the play is the natural terror of death. When the fidelity 
of Fellowship, Kindred, Cousin, and Goodes has been put to the 
test and found wanting, it is guite natural that Everyman should 
turn for comfort to Good-Deedes, Knowledge, Priesthood, and 
Confession; and the tenderness with which he is received and 
comforted is as attractive as it is beautiful. Mr. Sidgwick con- 
tributes a critical and historical introduction, modernises the 
spelling, and explains difficulties of construction in a few 
simple footnotes, The play as now presented is perfectly easy 
reading. 





A LIVING CHURCH. 


Church and Reform: being Essays Relating to Reform in the 
Government of the Church of England. (Bemroseand Sons. 23s. 6d.) 
—It would be difficult to overestimate at the present time the 
value of this volume of essays, and we most heartily recommend 
it to the attention of our readers, both lay and clerical. Apart 
from the various controversial questions here discussed with 
admirable moderation and balance, the volume contains much 
valuable information relating to the government and prospects of 
the Church in India, the Colonies, and the United States. 
The essay on “ Autonomy in the United States,” by Dr. Hunting- 
ton, the rector of Grace Church, New York, is of much value. 
Professor Cody, in an equally admirable essay on “The Autonomy 
of the Church of England in Canada,” declares that “the question 
of Church Autonomy has no necessary connection with Establish- 
ment or Disestablishment. An Established Church may be self- 
governing; so may one Disestablished or Free.” The object of 
this volume is not only to press forward this opinion, but to show 
practically the way in which the autonomy of the English Church 
can be brought about. The Bishop of Liverpool in his introduction 
declares that three reforms are imperiously called for: “ Bishops 
and clergy must no longer regard their benefices as their freehold. 
Capacity, not legal right, must be the condition of their tenure” ; 
“The laity must be admitted to an adequate share in the government 
of the Church”; “Our present ecclesiastical assemblies must be re- 
formed, and the Church must have its own Parliament, repre- 
sentative alike of its clergy and of its laity, which shall possess the 
power to transact the business of the Church with freedom and 
authority.” Canon Denton Thompson in a well-reasoned essay 
argues for the priesthood of the laity, and maintains that “if 
every layman would but claim his priestly rights and fulfil his 
priestly duties in the government, worship, and work of the 
Church, the spiritual results upon the nation, the empire, and the 
world at large would be great beyond conception.” The Dean of 
Norwich shows that the laity have historically a voice in the affir- 
mation and publication of doctrine. If therefore the Church can 
regain her legitimate capacity of corporate action—the supreme 
necessity of the hour, as pointed out by Canon Hay Aitken, in view 
of the disloyalty of certain professing members of the Church— 
clergy and laity will combine in council for the purpose of regu- 
‘ating the Church from within. Three questions arise on this: who 
are the iaity ? what shall be the system of government? how can 
the powers beobtained? The first question bulks as a great diffi- 
culty in the minds of the various writers. Appendix B on “The 
Church Franchise,” by the Rev. H. J. Bardsley, purports to deal 
with the law on the subject of Church membership, and is not 
altogether satisfactory. The Lord Chancellor in the case of 
« Baker v. Lee,” decided in 1860, did not “definitely reject” the 
propositis. that every parishioner is in law “a member of the 
Church.” The truth is, the law recognises the status of Dissent, 
and does no more. The principle of the Church of England is 
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inclusive, notexclusive. The other points are the system of govern. 
ment and the obtaining of powers. The present writer believes that 
if all parties in the Church combine to ask for “ power ‘of legisla. 
tion with the assent of the Sovereign and subject to the veto of 
Parliament,” they will get it. The legislative body, as pointed out 
by Dr. P. V. Smith, should be a Church Assembly composed of the 
Bishops and representatives of the clergy and of the laity, be 
early subject of legislation should be the formation of Parochia} 
Church Councils. In the meantime much can be done by forming 
these Councils provisionally. Mr. Brooke Lambert at Greenwich 
had for twenty years an effective and widely representative Church 
Council. While we are waiting for the formation of a statutory 
Church Assembly, Bishops and pastors should busy themselves in 
organising this machinery throughout the country. The laity are 
ready to act, and in every parish are looking for the initiative of 
the clerey. 








AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
“MEMOIRES D’OUTRE-TOMBE.” 


The Memoirs of Frangois René, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, some. 
time Ambassador to England. Being a Translation, by Alexander 
Teixcira de Mattos, of the “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” With 
Illustrations from contemporary sources. 6 vols. (Freemantle 
and Co.)—This is a noble and a timely work, to which we 
heartily wish the success it deserves. To the four handsome 
volumes now before us two more have to be added, and when these 
have appeared we shall be in possession of the first approximately 
complete English translation of the “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
We say “approximately complete” because Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos explains in his preface that he has for good reasons 
omitted certain portions of the “Mémoires ” which, though incor. 
porated with the autobiography, had not the character of intezral 
parts of the book. And the work is so enormous that any legiti- 
mate curtailment is to be applauded. But the book in six volunes 
will be virtually complete, whereas so far there has been no 
English translation of which so much could be said. Two 
attempts at translating the “ Mémoires ” have, however, been made 
before now. In 1849 an “autobiography ” in four slight volumes, 
containing less than half the matter of the original, was published 
in “The Parlour Library of Instruction.” And about the same 
time Messrs. Colburn began to bring out a translation in parts, 
The whole was to have run to ten parts, but after the third the 
publication stopped. That no translation should have been made 
since is not so extraordinary as it may seem. It was natural to 
suppose that if the work did not find a public immediately after 
Chateaubriand’s death, when personal curiosity was keen about 
him, there would be even less chance of success for a new venture 
in the same kind when years had taken the edge off such 
interest as the subject had for the literary world in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Yet the moment when a man dies is 
not always the moment when the world is most genuinely inter- 
ested in his ideas. And 1848—the year of Chateaubriand’s death 
—marks what may perhaps be called the high-tide of political 
and philosophical tendencies diametrically opposed to the stream 
of influences represented by the author of “Le Génie du 
Christianisme.” It was a day of democratic and scientific beliefs,— 
impatient of the picturesque and the sentimental and the archaic, 
straining after the actual, and of limited capacity for entering 
into the mystical. The secret by which the “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe”’ holds the reader on whom its spell can work is the many- 
sided personality of the man it reveals. The cross-purposes of 
temperament and constitution which made Chateaubriand so 
great as a man of letters had made him disappointing as 
a man of action. Mighty and wide-spreading as was his 
contribution to the undercurrents of religious and social—and 
even political—life in France for nearly half a century, he 
was yet a figure of little real weight in actual affairs, and 
the need of the times was for definite expression of hard- 
and-fast truths, and for leaders whose grasp of the material 
was not weakenéd by any unpractical sympathy with lost causes 
or poetical aspiration after ideals. It was inevitable that the 
generation that was to the fore in 1848 should be bored by 
Chateaubriand, and a natural consequence of that boredom that 
the generation that came next should contentedly acquiesce at 
second hand in the verdicts of the criticism that found his senti- 
ment unprofitable and his voluminousness an excellent excuse for 
neglecting him. But the apostles of reaction and the interpreters 
of transition are really the makers of posterity, and in 
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posterity they get their public at last. It is possible that 
in England, at any rate, the hour has struck when both “Le 
Génie du Christianisme” and the “Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe” 
may find a large public to appreciate them,—a public much 
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r than that of the literary circles where a masterpiece of 
nan literature is either not read at all or read in the 
oo To this larger public Chateaubriand’s “ Mémoires” 
= ‘acceptable not chiefly as a literary masterpiece or as 
re ,f an historical period of exceptional interest, 


ivid review ¢ : ‘ 
ae ss the experience of a personality electrically sympathetic 


to the new Zeitgeist. 








gvOTTISH HISTORY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen of Scots during her Reign in 
Scotland, 1561-1567. Edited by John Hungerford Pollen, 8.J.— 
The Cromwellian Union: Papers Relating to the Negotiations for _ 
Incorporating Union between England and mettans, 1651-1052. 
Edited by C. Sandford Terry. (T. and A. Constable.)—The 
Seattish History Society has earned fresh gratitude at the hands 
of careful students by publishing these two sets of papers dealing 
with the “external relations” (in the large sense) of Scotland at 
two critical periods separated from each other by almost exactly 
acentury. Father Pollen and Mr. Sandford Terry are eminently 
scrupulous and painstaking editors, and the introductions they 
supply to the papers which they edit arethemselves most luminous 
contributions to the elucidation of history. Father Pollen’s book 
contains all the extant correspondence of Papal nuncios and agents 
who were in communication with Queen Mary during that period 
of her reign which she spent in Seotland,—that is, from 1561 to 
1367.. This correspondence has a well-defined beginning and end. 
Before the Queen returned in 1561 there had been a complete cessa- 
tion of communication between Rome and Scotland, and there was 
another complete break in their intercourse after she resigned her 
crown in 1567. The actual separation of Scotland from Rome, 
1559-60, does not therefore, strictly speaking, belong to the main 
subject of investigation. The general turn of the correspondence 
may fairly enough be gathered from Father Pollen’s allusion to 
what followed 1567 :—“ For at least two years the Pope made no 
attempt to reopen communications with her. But Mary’s trials 
during that period put a new face upon the whole subject. By 
them she became an eminent sufferer for religion, a champion 
of the ancient faith, and the correspondence with the Pope 
might be recommenced.” Mr. Terry’s volume deals with the 
period when, owing to the “thoroughness” of the Cromwellian 
conquest, Scotland was prostrate at the feet of England as she had 
never been before. As Mr. Terry puts it, “the Government 
was extinct, her King in exile, her destinies in the hands of her 
conqueror. What her treatment would be was hardly open to 
doubt. Her avowed hostility to the sectarian ideas dominant in 
England, her antagonism to the political form which the revolt 
against the Stuarts had assumed there, forbade generosity 
and encouraged coercion. From such a standpoint an offer 
of union appeared to be in the highest degree magnani- 
mous. ‘How great a condescension it was,’ writes Ludlow, 
‘in the Parliament of England to permit a people they have con- 
quered to have a part in the legislative power.” At one time, 
indeed, it was in contemplation to treat Scotland as a conquered 
province. What must on the whole, however, be considered 
wiser counsels prevailed, and there was prepared a marvellously 
equitable legislative union between the two countries, on the 
Commonwealth basis, which would have given Scotland thirty 
Members at Westminster, and in many respects would have 
auticipated that union which at last became law in the reign of 
Queen Anne, The papers edited by Mr. Terry are perhaps mainly 
of interest as indicating the anxiety of Scotsmen to preserve 
Presbyterianism. Of the settlement effected by the Union 
Commissioners Mr. Terry writes:—“ During their four months’ 
residence in Scotland the Commissioners had methodically and 
effectually accomplished the work with which they had been 
intrusted. Besides receiving the answers of the Shires and 
Burghs to the Tender, they had withdrawn Scotland from the 
alministrative chaos which had existed since Dunbar and 
Worcester. Municipal Government had been restored. An 
orderly assessment had been laid upon the Shires and Burghs. 
A Court of Admiralty had been created. The judicial processes 
had been restored by the appointment of Sheriffs and the recon- 
struction of the Court of Session. Commissioners had been 
appointed to visit and regulate the Universities. Sequestrated 
ands had been placed under the control of a Board of Com- 
missioners at Leith. Finally, all persons in public employment 
had been bound by an oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth.” 








STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Studies in Irish History and Biography. By C. Litton Falkiner. 
(Longmans and Co. - 12s. 6d.)—Although Mr. Falkiner does not, 


indealing with those questions of Irish politics which, in Lord 





Rosebery’s phrase, have not “passed out of Irish history,” wield 
the pen of a Froude, a Lecky, or a Goldwin Smith, yet his 
magazine articles of the last few years on such interesting 
subjects as “The Grattan Parliament and Ulster,” “Sir Boyle 
Roche,” “The French Invasion of Ireland in 1798,” and 
“Thomas Steele” were well worth collecting and republishing 
in volume form. They indicate careful reading, if not in the 
true sense original historical investigation; are brightly, if not 
brilliantly, written; and are marked by a fairness in judgment and 
an amenity in tone which are too rare with writers on Irish 
subjects. Thus, althouch Mr. Falkiner is forced to allow of the 
extraordinary Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 
Derry, that “the shamelessness with which he flaunted in the 
eighteenth century a profligacy which would have disgraced the 
worst examples of the fifteenth betokened a Borgia rather than a 
Wolsey,” he also admits that Hervey “united to the manners of 
a grand seigneur a devotion to art which would have done no 
discredit to a Medici.” Of the purely historical essays the most 
valuable are “The Grattan Parliament and Ulster” and “The 
French Invasion of Ireland in 1798,” the first because it demon- 
strates the historic continuity of Ulster politics, and the 
second because it is at once the most concise and most 
picturesque account of “the ’98” that has yet been published. 
Of the biographical articles the happiest is “Sir Boyle Roche”; 
it shows that Sir Boyle deserves to live in Irish history, not only for 
his “bulls” and blunders, but as a personage of social and political 
importance. An essay on the much-maligned Thomas Fitzgibbon, 
first Earl of Clare, is valuable as a non-contentious paper on @ 
contentious subject, and also for the letters from and about Clare 
from various collections in the British Museum which it gives. 
The following from Thomas Pelham to the first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley is worth quoting :—* Of Lord Clare I am tempted to say 
I thought him a great statesman. He was not one to amalgamate 
well with others. High-minded, confident, harsh, often governed 
by his own view of politics only, he was a man to be wondered at 
more than to be loved in his station, and few of those near him 
would feel inclined to value him as he deserved. But when 
brought to a fair judgment, the right estimation of him could not 
be refused. He was a man amongst all his countrymen the most 
suited to his time...... Had Lord Clare never existed I do 
believe the rebels would have been the masters in a great part of 
Ireland, and that the Union would not for years to come have 
taken place.” 








HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE. 

Human Nature a Revelation of the Divine. By Charles Henry 
Robinson, M.A., Canon Missioner of Ripon. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.)—The Canon Missioner of Ripon is a distinctly attractive 
writer. He possesses knowledge of the world, and is widely read 
in modern literature, of which he makes a very happy use in his 
addresses. As an apologist for Christianity he speaks as a Broad 
Churchman, and is disposed to see good in everything, aud to 
recognise as Christian whatever bears the stamp of goodness and 
truth. He welcomes with enthusiasm the results of the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament, which he would like to see taught 
to young people. The time, he thinks, has come when all reserve 
should be thrown aside, and children taught what scholars have 
discovered. ‘The day has passed when knowledge of the results 
of Old Testament criticism can be confined to serious students or 
to teachers. Any one who is in doubt on this point has only to 
attempt to teach one of the upper classes ina Sunday-school the 
story of the Garden of Eden, or that of Balaam, or of Jonah. It 
is unlikely that he will get through his lesson, provided that his 
scholars are of average intelligence and more than twelve years 
old, without being asked to say whether it was an ordinary ser- 
pent that spoke to Eve, or whether Balaam’s ass actually spoke 
with a man’s voice, or whether Jonah was really swallowed by a fish. 
There are still a few teachers who would be prepared. to answer an 
unhesitating ‘ Yes’ to all such questions, but the number of scholars 
who would be satisfied with the answer is steadily decreasing.” 
Canon Robinson would set aside the traditional doctrine of the 
Atonement as a misinterpretation of Scripture which has arisen 
from the legal atmosphere in which much of the Christian 
theology of the West was developed.’ He would substitute for 
it some such teaching as that contained in Archdeacon Wilson’s 
“Gospel of the Atonement.” There is much that is excellent in 
the chapters on “The Unity of God” and “ Morality a Necessary 
Characteristic of God.” The studies in the character of Christ, 
in which the author resumes a theme treated of in a former 
volume, contain a great deal that will appeal strongly to young 
and enthusiastic thinkers. It must be added, however, that in 
his eagerness to harmonise faith, Nature, and life, the author does 
not always keep himself within the rules of a severe logic; and 
when he repeats the Persian 'egend about Christ which Goethe 
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has made familiar, and says that it is hard to believe that the 
story can be other than true, one is disposed to exclaim, Levis est 
corde qui cito credit ! 








THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN. 

The Origin and Propagation of Sin: being the Hulsean Lectures 
Delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1901-2. By F. R. 
Tennant, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Student of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 38. 6d.)— 
Mr. Tennant is a frank, courageous thinker. Speaking as he did 
from the University pulpit, he must have startled some of his 
older hearers from their customary condition of mental repose. The 
doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin no longer hold the im- 


mense places which they occupied in mediaeval and in Reformation |, 


theology. They are taught, however, in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and are occasionally referred to in the pulpit, although in a timid 
and hesitating manner, for sin implies guilt, and it is hard for the 
modern mind to assoeiate the sense of guilt with the sin of 
another. Mr. Tennant, who is a perfectly candid controversialist, 
does not deny that some expressions in St. Paul’s Epistles give 
support to the dogmas which he rejects, but he attributes St. 
Paul’s views to his early Jewish education. For the fall of man- 
kind in Adam the lecturer would substitute a fall, not less 
universal, of the individual. Man does not inherit a fallen and 
corrupt nature, but, in virtue of his animal ancestry, he possesses 
emotions and appetites which are not sinful, but have to be 
moralised or brought into subjection to reason and moral law. 
Sin arises when men, by an act of their own will, refuse to 
impose this subjection upon their lower natures. This position 
is defended by the lecturer in a very closely reasoned but most 
interesting argument, in the course of which he calls to aid 
modern philosophy, and especially recent science. Much that he 
says is excellent and true, but it seems to us rather a description 
of the origin and growth of moral civilisation than of the origin 
and propagation of sin, properly so called. One difficulty in the 
way of accepting Mr. Tennant’s account of the origin of sin arises 
from the fact that the fall of man is admitted by him to be universal. 
But if all men were in a condition of moral equilibrium at the begin- 
ning of their course, we should expect that while many might fall, 
some at least would emerge completely victorious from the mcral 
struggle. Then Mr. Tennant is not quite consistent with himself in 
the account which he gives of the original impulses and appetites of 
mankind. They are all non-moral. We cannot say of any of them 
“they ought not to be,” for they are necessary to men a3 organic 
beings; yet he places not only self-centredness and self-pleasing, 
but envy and jealousy, among those harmless impulses! Some 
weight, we think, should be given to the fact that all the deepest 
thinkers and most profound observers of human nature, Christian 
and pagan, have come to the conclusion that there is some original, 
or at all events ineradicable, flaw in humanity which no amount of 
moral discipline can compietely cure. This, if we mistake not, is 
the view of Lotze,a thinker to whom Mr. Tennant often refers 
with most just admiration. Although Mr. Tennant shows at times 
a tendency to forget some old truths, and to exaggerate the im- 
portance of new theories, his lectures are, as a whole, well worthy 
of perusal. No Hulsean Lectures of recent years have approached 
them in real living thought. The lecture on “Theodicy” is 
especially good. 








A FRENCH LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Victoria: sa Vie, son Réle, son Régne. Par Abel Chevalley. 
(Ch. Delagrave, Paris. 3 fr. 50 c.)—It was not, we think, a happy 
thought in M. Chevalley to combine in this volume the two 
subjects of Queen Victoria’s personality and the history of 
English politics. Of these politics he has but an imperfect com- 
prehension, and this defect confuses his estimate of the Queen’s 
character. Here is an example: “Soutenus par la faveur 
publique, la reine et le gouvernement osérent exercer sur I’Irlande 
le despotisme le plus terrible.” What could be more absurd? 
We might be reading how the Emperor Hadrian and his lieu- 
tenants, availing themselves of the popular feeling against the 
Jews, exercised the most cruel severities on the nation. And a 
little further on we have: “ Le silence de la mort tomba sur T’ile 
impuissante.” “The silence of death”! And it is thus that 
our lively neighbours write history! In summing up the 
character of the Queen, he writes: “La sensibilité de la 
reine était, en effet, tras vive & la fois et superficielle.” 
And to prove this, he says, among other things: “Elle plaig- 
nait les souffrances des Irlandais, mais elle n’habita jamais 
VIrlande.” That absence from Ireland may have been, and very 
likely was, a mistake, but it is simply ludicrous to take it as 
proving the superficiality of the Queen’s feelings. There is some- 
thing like spite when, in relating the intense interest taken by the 





Queen in the South African War, he writes that the valour of ¢ 

Trish regiments caused transports of enthusiasm, “et de re _ 
peut-étre, ou de remords.” Apart from this consideration a i 
as it is, there is much in the book that will interest ond we 
instruct, the reader. Whenever there is a canonisation — 
must needs be an advocatus diaboli. M. Chevalley does not fe 
keep to this role. Not unfrequently he expresses a ain 
admiration for Queen Victoria. Early in the volume he says that 
Royalty became “grace 4 la reine Victoria, comme une symbol 
@honnéteté devant les yeux de la nation.” Starting from on 
point, he could not fail to be fairly appreciative of the Guan 
great qualities. ' 








JOHN CHINAMAN, 

John Chinaman and a Few Others. By E. H. Parker, (John 
Murray. 8s.)—The charm of this book—a charm which jg 
scarcely spoiled by a certain mild middle-aged cynicism—jg ver 
considerable, and it is to be attributed mainly to the fact that the 
author, who was for a period a Consul in the Far East, and whose 
“China: her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce” entitles him to 
the highest consideration, has used his eyes to purpose in a per. 
sonal as well as an official sense. Here, indeed, are the keynote 
and the “lesson” of the entire book:—*To the best of my 
powers I relate nothing but what is true; what I have seen 
with my own eyes, heard with my own ears, or searched 
out with my own brains (or what does duty for brains), and it 
is quite impossible therefore for me to draw convincing life. 
pictures unless I introduce the tertiwm quid of my own personality, 
and must consequently be always regarded simply as a mere peg 
whereon to hang a tale. What I wish particularly to point out 
is that shifty and crafty though Chinese officials may be, they 
have never been impenetrable to ‘suasion,’ so far as my personal 
experience goes, and have never failed in the end to settle any 
case, however long pending...... I believe with Sir Robert 
Hart that in attempting to crush the Chinese spirit we are 
making a great mistake for which we shall pay dearly in 
the future, unless we stay our hand in time: and there is 
yet time.” But Mr. Parker is far more of a photographer—as 
the Scotzh would say, a photographer “with brains”—than of 
a preacher, or even of a philosopher, and as a consequence 
the sixteen chapters of which this book is composed constitute an 
eminently readable mélange of folk-lore, politics, history, sociology, 
and personalia. The titles of many of the chapters, such as “ Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths,” “For Ways that are Dark,” “Religion 
and Missionaries,” “ Piracies and Murders,” “ Distinguished 
Foreigners,” ‘ Pseudo-Chinamen,” and “Raising the Wind,” 
indicate very clearly Mr. Parker’s method. As there is a full 
index, and as the “contents” of each chapter are also very ample, 
the book is of akind that does not suffer in any real sense by 
being taken up at odd moments. Perhaps the most valuable 
portions of the volume are those in which sidelights are thrown 
on Chinese history, such as the chapter in which there is given in 
a popular fashion an account of the idiosyncrasies, achievements, 
and rogueries of various Chinese Governors and Mandarins. In 
this respect Mr. Parker’s work will be found of the highest value 
as acomplement to other and more elaborate works on modern 
China. Mr. Parker is perhaps most delightful when he combines 
drollery with information. “‘ Mak’ or ‘Mék’ is a Chinese family 
name (Cantonese pronunciation), and is pronounced like the ‘Me’ 
in McPherson,—without any definite vowel. In Otago nearly every 
one is Scotch, and so the son of one A-fu (or Mék-fu) ingenu- 
ously styled himself Macpherson. In this way did the wily 
Celestial cireumvent the canny Scot and become a prominent 
citizen. WhenI was there, he resided at Round Hill, and, if I 
am not mistaken, had an Irish wife; at all events, I met several 
prominent Chinamen in the Colonies who were happily married to 
British wives ; and several wives told me (in a whisper) they pre- 
ferred a Chinaman to a white man, as being more sober, domesti- 
cated, and thrifty.” 








AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EVOLUTIONIST. 


Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution: his Life and Work. By 
Alpheus 8. Packard. (Longmans and Co. 9s. net.)—Professor 
Packard is an eminent American member of what is known as the 
“ Neo-Lamarckian School” of evolutionists, who hold (in opposi- 
tion to Darwin and Weismann) that characters acquired by the 
effects of environment are inherited by offspring,and thus tend 
directly to modify the forms of a species. Of course this is 
not to be taken as an attempt to diminish the just fame of 
Darwin, whose triumphant exposition of the work done by natural 
selection in modifying species has been the chief factor in the 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution by thinking people in 
general. But the Neo-Lamarckians feel that natural selection 
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alone is not sufficient—as some of the Darwinians hold it—to 
account for the extraordinarily numerous and different species into 
which the first germs of life have developed. “ Darwin’s phrase, 
‘natural selection,’” writes Mr. Packard, % or Herbert Spencer’s 
term, ‘survival of the fittest,’ expresses simply the final result; 
while the process of the origination of the new forms which have 
survived, or been selected by Nature, is to be explained by the 
action of the physical environments of the animals coupled with 
inheritance-force. It has always appeared to the writer that the 
phrases quoted above have been misused to state the cause, 
when they simply express the result of the action of a chain of 
causes Which we may, with Herbert Spencer, call the ‘ environ- 
ment’ of the organism undergoing modification ; and thus a form 
of Lamarckianism, greatly modified by recent scientific discoveries, 


seems to meet most of the difficulties which arise in accounting | 


for the origination of species and higher groups of organisms.” 
It helps us, in fact, to answer the almost insoluble question—what 
first started the “ tendency to vary” which Darwin assumed in all 
living forms as the starting point of his great and far-reaching 
theory —and in that respect it is at least interesting to know how 
Neo-Lamarckianism has come into its present shape. That 
question is very completely answered in Professor Packard’s 
interesting book, which not only gives a full narrative of 
Lamarck’s long and busy life, but expounds his evolutionary 
theory by means of full quotations from his writings, which are 
by no means readily accessible to the ordinary student. Lamarck 
was not exactly the “founder of evolution”—a rather unhappy 
phrase—nor even the first upholder of the evolutionary doctrine. 
But as Darwin said, he was “the first man whose conclusions on 
the subject excited much attention.” Professor Packard’s very 
able and interesting book deserves the attention of all who, with- 
out necessarily being trained biologists, take an intelligent 
interest in the great problems of life and development. 








COMMONS AND RIGHTS OF WAY. 


The Preservation of Open Spaces and of Footpaths and other 
Rights of Way. By Sir Robert Hunter. Second Edition. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.)—We are very glad to see that Sir 
Robert Hunter’s classic work on the law relating to the preserva- 
tion of commons and rights of way in rural England has already 
passed into a second and enlarged edition,—the first only 
appeared in 1896, and in the case of such a book this shows 
a very gratifying demand. The scope of the book is best 
shown by an extract from the original preface:—“Owing to 
the constant growth of large towns, and to the increasing 
facilities for escape from their smoke and noise, the import- 
ance of rural England as a recreation ground for all classes 
becomes more obvious, and is more fully recognised, every 
day. So far as the author is aware, no attempt has yet been 
made to give an account of the principles upon which the enjoy- 
ment of the many and varied beauties of England is recognised 
by the law; the present volume is an attempt to supply that 
deficiency. In this connection, it should not be forgotten that 
the public owe much to the generosity and good sense of 
land-owners; but the use of the country for purposes of recrea- 
tion should not be left to depend entirely upon the goodwill of a 
limited class, while, on the other hand, privileges freely accorded 
will be the more keenly appreciated when the limits of public 
rights are understood.” How much the public attitude on this 
subject has changed in the past few years may be seen, not 
only from the various enactments which Sir Robert Hunter 
records, and from the formation of such useful organisations as 
the Commons Preservation Society and the various bodies which 
defend rights of way, but from the scandalous neglect of their 
duty of which public bodies were guilty not so long ago. The 
shameful destruction of Hainault Forest by a penny-wise 
Government is fresh in our readers’ memory. Sir Robert Hunter 
quotes the case of Croydon, where very large “fuel allotments” 
were made on the enclosure of the woods and open lands of 
Norwood. Some years later the parishioners obtained an Act of 
Parliament authorising the sale of these allotments—practically 
common land—in order to build “a hall fit for the reception of 
her Majesty’s Judges” with the proceeds. “Croydon is now a 
large town, very poorly supplied with open spaces, and has 
expended considerable sums in acquiring recreation grounds.” 
Fortunately the people are no longer likely to commit such 
blunders, or to allow local authorities to connive at them. Sir 
Robert Hunter’s book is singularly interesting for a legal work; 
to read it is almost like breathing a whiff of country air in the 
midst of the Law Courts. It is likely long to hold its place as the 
standard authority on its subject, and should be in the hands of 
every local authority, and of every one who is practically in- 





terested in the preservation of as much recreation ground and 
breathing space aud natural beauty as possible in these thickly 
| populated days. 








HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Hualey. Vol. IV. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 30s. net.)—The handsome edition of the late Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s scientific papers which has been produced by the 
pious care of Sir Michael Foster and Professor Ray Lankester is 
now completed by the appearance of the fourth and iast volume, 
which covers the period from 1874 to 1894. It includes one or two 
things that were already accessible to the general reader, and 
| others—such as the very interesting essay on William Harvey 

and the address on “ The Rise and Progress of Palaeontology ”— 
| which deserve to be so made accessible. We venture to repeat 
our hope that the editors will see their way to include all such 
{ 
| 





| papers of general interest in one or two extra volumes of Huxley’s 
essays, of which nine volumes have so far appeared in the 
“Eversley Series.’ They have reprinted some of the already 
published essnzys in these volumes on principles of selection 
that are beyond our comprehension: let them make ameuds by 
returning the compliment to the general reader, who will scarcely 
find room for these large and imposing tomes in his library. Yet 
he will be sorry to lose the entertaining paper on “Oysters and 
the Oyster Question,” for instance, with its lucid explanation of 
how, “ when the sapid and slippery morsel—which is and is gone, 
like a flash of gustatory summer lightning—glides along the 
palate, few people imagine that they are swallowing a piece of 
machinery (and going machinery too) greatly more complicated than 
a watch.” He will be sorry, also, not to possess the admirable paper 
on Harvey, with its fine plea on behalf of the so-called “ vivi- 
sectionist,” and its inquiry “ whether it is quite so certain as some 
seem to believe that the public opinion of the England of Harvey’s 
day—that time when Englishmen could hurl back a world arrayed 
in arms against them because they feared neither to suffer nor to 
inflict pain and death in a good cause; that age within which 
Shakespeare and Milton, Hobbes and Locke, Harvey and Newton, 
Drake and Raleigh, Cromwell and Strafford, embodied the powers 
of our race for good and evil in a fashion which has had no 
parallel before or since—was absolutely contemptible when set 
against that of this present enlightened and softly nurtured, not 
to say sentimental, age.” Now that this great undertaking is 
completed, perhaps the editors will consider the desirability of 
acceding to our plea. 








THE FIGHT WITH MALARIA. 

Malavrial Fever: its Cause, Prevention, and Treatment. By 
Ronald Ross. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—In this excellent 
little book, which is the first Memoir published by the well-known 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Major Ross refers with a 
somewhat justifiable asperity to the attempts which have been 
made to deprive him of the credit which the world owes him 
in regard to the scientific study of malaria. “It is necessary 
to add here,” he says, after describing the researches which 
fixed the guilt of spreading fever upon the mosquito, “ that as soon 
as the difficult problem regarding the exact mode in which the 
malarial fever is propagated was solved,a number of fcreigners 
made the usual efforts to pirate the whole discovery. Asa matter 
of fact, the problem was solved solely and simply by my researches 
of 1895-99, based upon the profound inductions of Manson and 
Laveran. Koch and Daniels were the first to confirm my work by 
really honest and reliable researches.” As those who remember 
the controversies about the priority of Boyle and Marriotte, 
Adams and Leverrier, are well aware, it is often a difficult matter 
to know who is really the first to solve a problem at which a 
number of men are working, and it is well to have Dr. Ross’s 
claim put on record at a time when it is still possible 
to test it. We believe that he is quite justified in claiming 
the chief credit for this very important discovery, although it is 
possible that others were independently on the track. Atany rate, 
there can be no question that the Empire is deeply indebted to him 
for the work which has now made it possible to look forward to a 
time when malaria will be as rare among Englishmen whose work 
lies in the tropics as ague is in our own islands. “It is, in my 
opinion,” writes Major Ross, “possible to rid a whole town of 
mosquitoes by adopting concerted action against them.” He has 
conclusively proved that where there are no mosquitoes there can 
be no malaria, because they—and they alone—convey the parasite 
which causes the disease from the sick to the healthy. It follows 
| that, by the careful following of such measures of precaution as 
| are clearly described in this little book, a white man may go into 
| the most deadly malarial districts with considerable prospects of 
| immunity. There could be few greater boons to an Empire which 
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owns so many square miles of tropical swamp as our own, and this 
invaluable little book ought to be in the hands—or the head—of 
every Englishman whose duty or pleasure calls him to visit a 
malarial district. 








BROADLAND SPORT. 
Broadland Sport. Written and Illustrated by Nicholas Everitt. 
(R, A. Everett and Co. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Everitt’s book contains a 
great deal of information on the sport to be got among the water- 
ways and lagoons of the Eastern Counties, which are generally 
spoken of as the Norfolk Broads. In this very attractive part 
of East Anglia about two hundred miles of waterway and 
four thousand acres of lagoons or inland waters are open to the 
yachtsman. Wherries, with comfortable, and racing yachts, with 
uncomfortable, accommodation may be hired at Norwich, Wrox- 
ham, and other places at the most reasonable charges. The 
shooting and the fishing on the Broads are for the most part 
open to every one. If the wildfowling is not what it was, 
great catches of perch, bream, and, in the winter, pike may 
still be made. Portions of Mr. Everitt’s book have already 
appeared in the Field and similar newspapers, and now that 
they are put together want of order and some repetition 
rather spoil the book as a whole. In some five-and-twenty 
chapters he discourses on pike and eel fishing; yachts and 
yacht racing from 1800 to 1900; shore shooting and punt 
gunning ; the use of decoys and duck shooting. Other chapters 
deal with various districts of the Broads, or describe particular 
expeditions.. There is a great deal in the book that is useful 
and interestin® to any one who is planning an excursion, and 
on the coarse fishing and wildfowling the author writes with 
knowledge gained by experience. But the reader must not 
expecta book of any literary merit. The style is inclined to 
alternate between the high-flown and the facetious of the local 
guide-book. If scientific names are used, they should be used 
correctly, and we may point out that the bearded tit is not 
now called by naturalists Calamophilus biarmicus, nor is the 
Latin name of the dabchick Mergus minor. Some persons may 
also think that there are too many references to frequent and 
liberal potations from the beer-jar and the whisky-bottle. 








THE LOWER SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The Lower South in American History. By W. Garrott Brown. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—We have read this lecture on “The 
Lower South” with considerable pleasure and interest. The 
historical value of the subject is great, for the more southern 
States furnished a striking instance of the ability of a vicious 
system to turn out men of capacity and mental force. The 
slavery system could not possibly have survived its actual 
decease more than a few years. Mr. Brown enables us to 
realise the ascendency of the South in the Confederacy, and 
the solidarity of sentiment, despite divisions, which made 
Yancey such a successful orator and the “Ku Klux” secret 
organisation so effective for the disciplining of an unsettled 
country. A most entertaining chapter to a banker, for instance, 
would be that on the resources of the South; no belligerent Power 
ever played more wildly with paper money, or was more bravely 
backed up by an enthusiastic and unselfish people. Mr. Brown 
gives such figures as impress without quite bewildering us. The 
genesis of the “ Ku Klux” is well worth reading, from its moderation 
and evident impartiality. Indeed, this quality of moderation is 
pleasingly apparent in Mr. Brown’s work, with a not too condensed 
style and straining after epigrammatic smartness. Occasionally 
a little boyish enthusiasm shows itself in describing the awaken- 
ing of Virginia and the story of Hobson. We may, then, consider 
these essays to be of a certain historical value; perhaps the 
best, for it is the most serious and the most important, is 
“Shifting the White Man’s Burden.” The most far-sighted of 
those Americans who know the negro can see no better plan, 
apparently, than to deny suffrage to the negro. 








PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. 

Progress of Canada in the Century. By J. Castell Hopkins. 
(W.and R. Chambers. 5s.)—Of the three parts into which Mr. 
Hopkins has divided his review of Canadian history, we unhesita- 
tingly select the third, “ National Development,” with its opening 
chapter on “ Constitutional Progress from 1867,” as the most inter- 
esting, and considering the kaleidoscopic nature of its politics, the 
most ably handled. We scarcely realise when we look at the 
Dominion what it has emerged from,—a series of political turmoils 
of rebellions, of raids, of religious differences, educational and 


Canadians searcely ever wavered in attachment 

the Empire. Mr. Hopkins writes well, he = pte: - 
and he never flags, and therefore sustains our interes 
This means much when we recall the somewhat oe 
changes of government which took place in the last thine 
years of the century. He brings out very well the contr ; 
between the true instinct that has made England spend ie 
and money liberally on her Colonies and yet show the most : 

traordinary incapacity for understanding them. When men like 
Lord Blachford could advise Ministers at home to let Canada ‘¢ ‘ 
as she was only a damnosa hereditas, one may understand the wick 
the Dominion ran. He also insists on the solidifying effect te 
powerful neighbour on a thinly populated country, It reall 

seems as if the pressure of a populous, restless country ed 
practically undefended people scarcely coherent till the last few 
years might be dangerous. It had, it has still, its dangers, and 
a very strong influence on the life, the thought and manners of 
the Canadian people. Mr. Hopkins points out how the antagonism 
has stiffened Canadian sentiment. The chain that binds the 
provinces may be a long one, but much testing has made it 
strong and trustworthy. The writer shows much tact in handlinc 
certain phases of government connected with the building of the 
transcontinental line and escapes any tendency to bias. 








ACROSS MANY SEAS. 

Across Many Seas. By Alfred Kinnear. (Simpkin and Marshall, 
6s.)—This is a book of stirring incident, worthy of a place by tho 
bedside of a boy, to be taken up and devoured by him at day. 
break. The author had an overpowering passion for adventure, 
At the ripe age of three and a half he determined to enlist as a 
powder-monkey. His father designed him for the law, but-as 
soon as he was old enough he shook off its trammels, and in the 
early “sixties” obtained an appointment on board the ‘Great 
Eastern,’ then the wonder of the world. When the ship reached 
New York he found himself in the midst of war and tumult, and 
tells most amusing stories of all he said and did in this, to him, 
congenial atmosphere, which he exchanged for blockade-running, 
an occupation still more to his taste. Many were his hairbreadth 
escapes from sharks, raiders, hurricanes, &c. On nearing Jamaica, 
“* Any news, Pilot?’ the Captain sung out. ‘ Yes, Sare, niggers 
have riz and killed every white man except one, and he is black.” 
The negro rebellion and the terrible reprisals of Governor Eyre 
were in full swing. At the end of 1866 our author was appointed 
a war correspondent. He made friends with Cetewayo, inter. 
viewed O’Donnell, the assassin of Carey, started off at a moment’s 
notice to Cannes to obtain details of the Duke of Albany’s death, 
paid a morning call on Arabi at Ceylon on his way to China, was 
kept in China a long time, and administered good advice to Li 
Hung Chang. We next find him in Russia, whither he .was sent 
to record the dying moments of the Czar; then in 1896 in the 
dash on Kumasi, and taking a Icading part in the deposition. of 
the drunken savage, King Prempeh. He earned the title of the 
“Champion of War,”—one who marches in front of the army and 
never gets killed. A march of eight days brought him to Cape 
Coast Castle, and three days later he set sail for England. He 
mentions that the ghost of “L. E. L.” still haunts the castle. 
In the early days of the last century she was a beautiful woman, 
well known in the best London society, and a distinguished 
poetess. Our author brings down his narrative to the Soudan 
and the Boer War, and ends with the return of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales from their successful visit to our Empire 
beyond the seas. 








CHARLES DICKENS. 

Charles Dickens: his Life, Writings, and Personality. 
By Frederic A. Kitton, (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 53.)—So 
much has been written about Charles Dickens that it might well 
have seemed as if there was nothing more to tell. He was well 
known to us all by his letters, his works, and those of his critics 
and biographers. Mr. Kitton’s book does not contain’ much 
that is new, but it gives a charming picture of the man, 
his early struggles, his perseverance, his honesty, his love 
for his friends and kindliness to all who came near him. The 
energy and versatility of Dickens were almost morbid. He 
seems never to have been happy except when he was overworking. 
himself or under some strong excitement; he never would give 
himself the rest and quiet his highly strung, sensitive tempera- 
ment needed. A frightful ‘railway accident in 1865 gave a great 
shock to his nerves. He was one of the few passengers who. 
escaped unhurt, and he devoted himself to the dying and dead. 
Years afterwards he wrote: “ My escape is not to be obliterated 
from my nervous system. To this hour I have sudden vague 
rushes of terror which are perfectly unreasonable, but quite insur- 





sectarian disputes, all moving towards one end, because the 
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mountable.” 
16st by his prema 
for mind and body. 


ture death, how many heartv laughs so good 
What books are there since his time which 

ove in 
poe &e.? How many successors they might have had drawn by 
T 2 a 


the pen of the’ inimitable “ Boz.” 








GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

Great Religions of the World. By Various Writers. 

and Brothers. 7s. 6d.)—This book is a skilful concession to the 
popular demand for treatises 

sun which shall not be longer than an average encyclopaedia 
article. Here we have the dominant religions of the present day 


—(Christianity, are gen 2 
minism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, Positivism, Babism, and Judaism 


(Harper 


' 
| 
} 


| 
} 


| 


It is distressing to think how much the world has autobiography, in none of these is there a sign of dissatisfaction 


with his lot. Chalmers was indeed happy in himself, if not in his 
surroundings, and in the truly devout women who shared his work 


us the merriment excited by Sam Weller, Pecksniff, Mrs. and life in succession. Altogether, no brighter or more skilful 


narrative of missionary life—from the subjective as well as from 
the objective point of view—has ever been published than this. 








A NEW LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By Calvin Thomas. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 15s.)—It can hardly. be said that there 


dealing with all subjects under the | is at present any very special interest in Schiller; there is no 


“revival” of him—as there is, or is said to be, of Byron—in this 
country. But American Professors—probably the most eager 


Confucianism, Buddhism, Mahommedanism, Brah- | of “academic spirits” to be found in the world at the present 


| time —are always discovering new points of view, and Mr. 


_dealt with in the compass of three hundred pages by, in all, | 


thirteen experts. Undoubtedly, of course, no student of religion 
in the true sense of the word will be content with such brief ex- 
positions, which can at the very best deal, not with the heart, but 
te same time, whatever Professor Herbert Giles has to say on 
Confucianism, Professor Rhys Davids on Buddhism, and Sir A. C. 
Lyall on Brahminism—merely to indicate the quality of the 
expert talent that has been enlisted—is eminently worthy of being 
read, even by such careful students. 


College, London. The volume is also valuable as revealing 
contrasts, not only in faiths, but in the confidence with 
which different kinds of faith are held. Here is what Cardinal 
Gibbons has to say on Roman Catholicism:—*‘She has only 
deep sorrow’ and abundant tears for the dissensions of 
Christendom, knowing well that they are the chief cause of the 
persecutions it undergoes, the delay of its triumph over the hearts 
and souls of men, and the rejoicings of its eternal enemies that 
at last they have fixed the limits of its influence and marked the 
time of its downfall and ruin.” Again, this is what Mr. Frederic 
Harrison anticipates of Positivism :—“ Religion so reconstituted 
will lose much of its rapturous and ecstatic character. It will 
gain in solidity, constancy, and breadth. Instead of being a thing 
of transcendental hopes and fears, stimulated on Sundays and 
occasional moments, but laid aside, if not doubted, for the rest of 
man’s active time, religion will be a body of scientific convictions, 
poetic emotions, and moral habits, in close relation with all our 
thoughts, acts, and feelings, and naturally applying to everything 
we do or desire or think.” 








THE MARTYRED MISSIONARY OF NEW GUINEA. 


James Chalmers: his Autobiography and Letters. By Richard 
Lovett. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—This book is too long; other- 
wise it may be said to be very nearly a model work of the 
‘kind. Mr. Lovett is exceedingly enthusiastic, it is true, about 
‘his hero,-that sturdy Argyllshire Scotsman who lived so 
s‘renuous, and in its way successful, a life that in all proba- 
bility he did not regard the final clubbing to death as a 
tragedy. But Chalmers was clearly worth “enthusing” 
After seeing him, Robert Louis Stevenson wrote of him in 
létters which are here given :—* Chalmers and Brown are pioneer 


missionaries, splendid men, with no humbug, plenty of courage and 


the love of adventure; Brown the man who fought a battle with 
cannibals at New Britain, and was so quarrelled over by Exeter 
Hall; Chalmers a friend of Mrs. Hannah Swan’s...... Chalmers 
a big, stout, wildish-looking man, iron-grey, with big bold black 
eyes, and a deep straight furrow down each cheek ; etat. forty to 
forty-five... ... I have a cultus for Tamate ; he isa man nobody 
can see and not love...... He has plenty of faults like the rest 
of us; but he’s’ as big as a church.” 


future work in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
his leading characteristics—enthusiasm, vigour, assertiveness— 
show themselves. His portrait, given as the frontispiece to this 
book, suggests a Scotch Adam Bede,and such, indeed, he was. Abso- 
lutely devoid of fear, he was “in perils oft” long before the tragedy 
of 1901 brought the beneficent life of “Tamate”—as he was 
familiarly named—to a close-at the age of sixty. Even his 
first voyage—that which brought him from England to the South 
Seas and to his first home ‘in Rarotonga—very nearly ended in 
disaster and death. But although he had “misfortunes great 
and sma’” he had also the Scotch “heart abune them a’,” and 
although his biographer judiciously and skilfully allows him to 
speak for himself in letters, journals, and other fragments of 





y with the first principles or superficial characteristics of things. | 


Calvin Thomas, of Columbia, who has produced the latest 
work on the subject, is entitled to his. ‘“ My great concern has 
been with the works of Schiller—to interpret them as the expres- 
sion of an interesting individuality and an interesting epoch. It 
is now some twenty years since I came under the Weimarian 
spell, and during that time my feeling for Schiller has undergone 


' vicissitudes not unlike those described by Brahm. ..... There 


was a time when it seemed to me that he was very much over- 


| estimated by his countrymen; when my mind was very hospitable 


The article which will | 
seem freshest to the average cultured reader will, no doubt, be | 


“Babism.” by Mr. Ross, Professor: of Persian in University | . ; ; 
- tag a : of thirteenth chapter, to disentangle and bring out clearly the dis- 


about. | 


From the moment that | 
Chalmers steps on the scene, at College and preparing for his | 





to demonstrations of his artistic shortcomings. Time has brought 
a different temper, and this book is the child of what I deem 
the wiser disposition.” His aim has been, “even in the difficult 


tinctive character of Schiller’s work; and when I have had to fear 
either that the professional scholar would frown at my sins of 
omission or that the mere lover of literature would yawn at my 
sins of commission, I have boldly accepted the first-named horn of 
the dilemma.” In other words, Mr. Thomas has aimed, above all 
things, at producing a popular, readable book, and he has 
succeeded. His judgments of Schiller’s works, and especially of 
the plays—the thrasonical element in which, notably in “ William 
Tell,” he admits to the full—are very sound. He allows finally 
that “ unquestionably Schiller lacked the supreme qualities that 
go to the making of a great world-poet. With all his cosmopoli- 
tanism, he was a German of the Germans.” Mr. Thomas tells no 
less effectually the story of Schiller’s simple though strenuous 
literary life, and his persistent search after the ideal. 








ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Roses for English Gardens. By Gertrude Jekyll and E. Mawley. 
(The Country Life Library. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is perhaps churlish to 
complain of having too much of a good thing, but the illustrations 
in Miss Jekyll and Mr. Mawley’s rose-book are so numerous as to 
be quite distracting. The intelligent reader turns, for instance, 
to the chapter on “ Rose Pillars,” and thinks to imbibe all Miss 
Jekyll’s wisdom on this subject,—for, like Professor Jowett, what she 
does not know “isn’t knowledge.” Hardly has one half-page been 
read when in the very middle of a sentence come ten pages of 
illustrations in a row, and the true gardener cries with Prince 
Hal, “ But a ha’porth of bread to all this intolerable quantity of 
sack!” Who can carry the thread of a discourse through ten 
pages of rapid skipping? Opinions, of course, differ as to the 
beauty of roses as subjects for black-and-white illustration, but 
at any rate these pictures give the reader the opportunity of 
seeing what the queen of flowers would be without her colour and 
without her scent. To a patient person, who is not too greatly 
aggravated by the illustration-skipping process, the book will be 
good reading. Miss Jekyll for sixteen chapters treats her subject 
in the “literary-garden” style, while Mr. Mawley in the remain- 
ing seven chapters gives excellent hints on the technique of rose- 
growing, especially with regard to exhibiting. 








A MEDLEY BOOK. 

A Medley Book. By George Frost. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—This little volume of essays and stories has many of the 
characteristics of the previous work from the same pen, 
“Where is Your Husband?” It consists of several studies 
in minor and practical ethics bearing such titles as “ Worry” 
and “Shopping,” and three short stories,—‘ What Mrs. Dunne 
Knew,” “ Forgiveness,” and “Cupid’s Blunder.” The essays 
are notable mainly for their vigour, common-sense, and what 
Americans call “healthy-mindedness.” Take, for example, 
this remark on “ Worry” :—“Cannot a sense of humour help 
us? Fools, bores, small dilemmas, and other people’s crotchets 
may justify a smile; they cannot excuse a worry. Slight mis- 
understandings call for the leaven of a generous common-sense, 
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and are not worth the brooding care we give them. Humour is 
the sense of right perspective. It reveals things as they are, here 
and there in their red-hot stage, and as they rarely appeal to less 
clear-sighted people till Time has polished their spectacles.” As 
a story-writer “George Frost ” is more successful in pathos than in 
fun. Her“ Cupid’s Blunder” is somewhat conventionally farcical ; 
but the story of a mother’s love for an erring son is told again in 
“A Forgiveness” with a freshness which tempers its poignancy. 
“What Mrs. Dunne Knew” isa painfuland eerie story of ahusband’s 
posthumous revenge on the “first love” of his wife, whom she 
marries on becoming a widow. Although painful, it is also 
powerful. Clever and interesting as well as earnest, and from 
the literary point of view eminently conscientious, as are the two 
works of “George Frost,’ some day she will give the public 
better work than anything she has yet written. 








FEDERATED LIBRARIES. 


The Gentle Art of Book Lending: a Suggestion and an Experiment. 
By George Somes Layard. (Privately printed by Stevens and 
Co., Malvern.)—This slender volume comprises two articles— 
originally published in the Nineteenth Century—in which a plan 
is developed for the “ federation of private libraries.” Mr. Layard 
suggests that in country neighbourhoods the possessors of books 
should make their libraries useful to their neighbours by a system 
of common cataloguing and organised lending. A librarian is 
necessary, and the librarian must have a sort of office or head- 
quarters. Owners of books are to send in their lists and specify 
on what terms their books are to be used,—whether for out-and- 
out lending, for perusal at the librarian’s headquarters, or for 
inspection at home. Members of the Federated Library Club are 
to pay an annual subscription, plus an entrance-fee, in return for 
which they will receive a catalogue of the common stock. And 
upon this basis they must communicate their desires to the 
librarian, who will employ messengers to procure the books from 
their owners and convey them to the borrowers. The plan, which 
has much to recommend it, is already working successfully at 
Malvern, and Mr. Layard’s pamphlet will be sent free of charge 
to persons in other districts who are desirous of following the 
good example. 








CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR 


ALLAN POE. ARNHEIM EDITION. Limited to 1,000 Signed 
and Numbered Sets, with about 100 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure from Original Drawings by F.S.Copurn. Edited by 
Professor C. F. RICHARDSON. 10 vols. Svo, half-vellum, 25s. 
net per vol. 


THE WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN. 


CAMDEN EDITION. Limited to 1,000 Signed and Numbered 
Sets, with 40 T[llustrations reproduced in Photogravure. 
Edited by T. B. HARNED, H. L. TRAUBEL, and Dr. RICHARD 
MavRiceE BuckeE. 10 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. net per vol. 


THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE MADE- 


MOISELLE (1627-1652). By ARviDE BARINE. Authorised 
English Version by L. G. Meyer. With Frontispiece and 
about 25 Illustrations from Contemporaneous Sources, Svo, 
cloth. 

All French history is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fasci- 
nating than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. She was 
related to Louis XIII. by both father and mother; she was the richest heiress 
in France ; she aspired to be an Empress, a Nun, and a political power. Her 
memoirs give unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of 
Austria, and of the wars of the Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated 
in Colour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 Designs in 
Colour, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Productions, 


complete in Small Compass, which have been accepted as 
Classics of their kind. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
32mo, flexible red leather, gilt top, each Is. 6d. net. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. SHERIDAN, 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Joan Keats. 

THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasnincton 


IRVING. 


THE RIVALS. By RicHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
To be followed by other Volumes. 


New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW Books 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


NO OTHER way. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
With 12 Illustrations by CHARLES D. Warp, 


THE STORY OF LEAH. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of “ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan” 


BLACK SHADOwSs,. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. 


By FLORENCE BRIGHT, Author of “ The Vision Splendid,” 


THE SACRED CRESCENTs. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” 


DREWITT’S DREAM. 


By W. L. ALDEN, Author of “A Lost Soul.” 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: , 


Story of Jewish Social Life. By Viotet GuTTENBERG. 
“A very absorbing novel—a novel which reveals acute observation of 
humanity and a power to depict its many strange moods.” —Scotsman, 
“ Plentyof humour and shrewd observation The writing is bright and th 
character-sketching vigorous.”—Manchester Guardian. ° 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 3B, 


ARNOLD Bexvett, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
“ A thoroughly sound, workmanlike novel.’’—Outlook. 
‘* A powerful story The characters are keenly observed.”—Acadeiny. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By Rosert Barr. With 15 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Suuuivay. Second 
Edition. 
‘“Mr. Barr selects eleven incidents in the King’s life, and these compose ag 
fascinating a volume as he has given us It is gay and sparkling, and shows 
that power of dealing with great dramatic incidents which belongs only to the 
few. For, while giving his imagination full play, Mr. Barr is careful of his 
historic sense. Mr. Barr prefers to present the King in his gayer and lighter 
moods, and right winsomely does he do so We have seldom enjoyed Mr, 
Barr more heartily.”’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Barr’s ‘ Prince of Good Fellows’ is James V. of Scotland, and certainly 
that monarch is here shown in a highly entertaining, even fascinating light 
Altogether, the book may be heartily commended.”—Athenzum, 


THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. 


By Haroup Bryvtoss, Author of “ A Sower of Wheat,” &c. 
“Mr. Bindloss evidently knows his ground. Some of his descriptions of 
scenery are singularly vivid.” —World. 
“For those who want a good picture of a partly unknown land, as well as a 
magazine of courageous adventures, Mr. Bindloss provides a voluptuous feast.” 
—Times. 








HARTES LAST 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Bur. 


lesques. By Bret Harts. With a Portrait. 


BRE? BOOK. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Aovsmy 


Dosson. With 4 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: 


Autobiographic Memories. By HERMAN MeERivaLe, With a Portrait. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


WitiiaM T. Patmer. With a Frontispiece. y 
“One of the most fascinating books of country life that have appeared since 
Richard Jefferies opened the gates of his literary Arcadia.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK. 


By James GREENWOOD (‘‘ The Amateur Casual”). 

“*T would advise my readers to buy, beg, borrow, or—no, not steal, for then 
they would be ‘ Prisoners in the Dock’—an excellent little book by James 
Greenwood....... What he does not know of the ‘submerged tenth’ nobody 
knows. At any rate, read ‘The Prisoner in the Dock,’ written by my old 
comrade. It is humorous, it is observant, it is pathetic, and it is interesting 
from first page to last. When I started at it I could not put it down. Go and 
do likewise."—Free Lance. 





Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 


VIOLINIST. By T. L. Purrson, Author of * Voice and Violin.” 
“A delightful volume.......Dr. Phipson tells many interesting stories of his 
own experiences, and he has also collated a most readable collection of 
anecdotes of celebrities of his own and earlier days.” —Black and White. 





24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. 


th numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA: 


being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. 
Translated from the French of PAUL FREMEAUX by 
EDITH S. STOKOE. With Facsimiles and Copies of Letters 
a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Sroxoz. Crown 8vo, 


Wi 





and 
5s, net. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN of the ROYAL 


FAMILY s being the Narrative of an English Tutor at 
the Court of H.R.H. Zillis Sultan, G.C.S.I. By WILFRID 
SPARROY. With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The book has an indefinable charm....... We cannot give the author higher 
raise than to say that we lay down his book with regret that there is not more 
of it.” LITERARY WORLD. 
“The book is full of good things.......Very readable and amusing, the interest 
is enhanced by a number of portraits and other illustrations specially prepared 
for the volume.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 











NOW READY. 


THE BEAUTIFUL M&S. MOULTON. 


A Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of 
“They That Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LUCK O° LASSENDALE. 


A Novel. By the Rt. Hon. the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, 
Author of “ Belinda Fitz Warren.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ 4 very clever story......A most entertaining book, never dull for a single page.” 


—MORNING POST. 
THE WINDING ROAD. A Novel. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Poor Human 
Nature” and “The Harp of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The note of tragedy is well suggested and sustaned.”—ACADEMY. 
“ A refined and dainty story."—DAILY CHRONICLE. 








A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“¢ An English Girl in Paris’ is very good reading...... The humour is gay ang 
kindly, the style bright and easy. Not a single page is dull."—GUARDIAN. 
“ A delightful book! A book which keeps one constantly interested and amused ; 
a book through which there is a constant ripple of humour.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 4 Novel. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is a considerable charm in ‘ Love with Honour.’ The story is a good 
one, and is unfolded with skill, and the portraits which it contains are admirably 
drawn.”"—SPEAKER, 


“Tove with Honour’ is the most brilliant piece of work I have read this season 
~its style, plot, character, and dialogue being each in itself admirable.”—TRUTH. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING FIFTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 4 


Romance. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” now in its Eighty-fifth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We doubt if it would be possible to point to another living writer who has quite 
this gift of nervous romantic suggestion.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 
READY SHORTLY. 


KITWYK. A Novel. By Mrs. Joun 


LANE. With numerous Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
Albert Sterner, and George Wharton Edwards. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 








GEORGE ALLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. 


Phases of the French Revolution. With 60 Farewell Letters of 
Victims of the Guillotine. By J. G. ALGER. 


With Plan of Old Paris. 564 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Just out, 








THE LIVING RULERS 
OF MANKIND. 


410 pp., with 485 Illustrations and 3 Coloured Plates, 


The Complete Work bound in Specially Designed Cloth Cover in Gold 


and Colours, with gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE 


FIELD. By Sir Hersert Maxwett. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 
R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of Battles, including Bannockburn, Agincourt, 
Blenheim, Assaye, Waterloo, Inkerman. 


Young England Library, Vol. IV. [ October. 





THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 


A Series of Verse Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets with 
Full Commentaries and Explanatory Notes, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net, 


Il.—SOPHOCLES: (dipus Tyrannus and 


Coloneus, and Antigone. By Prof. J. S. Purimore. With an 

Introduction on “Sophocles and his Treatment of Tragedy,” and 

18 Illustrations from Ancient Sculpture and Vase Painting. 
[O-toher, 


III.— EURIPIDES: Hippolytus, Bacchae, 


Aristophanes’ Frogs. By Prof. Gitpert Murray. With an 
Introduction on ‘The Significance of the Bacchae in Athenian 
History,” and 12 Illustrations from Ancient Sculpture and Vase 
Painting. [End of October, 


OURSELVES: a Rough Survey of Man’s 


Position in the Universe, By Lieut.-Col. Sep¢wicx, Author of “The 
Advance of Knowledge.” Crown 8vo, 292 pp., cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
[Next week. 


PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. By 


Bast WorsFotp. An Introduction to the Study of Literature. A New 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 264 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (October. 





UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Nonan 


Atiiston. Independent Notions upon Various Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, 
208 pp., cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [October 10th, 


RES RELICTAE. The Literary Remains 


of the late John Cunningham. Edited by Saw Mactaren. Pott 8vo, 
96 pp., limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out, 








NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each vol. 
WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: a 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Heury V. By Bussexu Garnier, 
[Just out. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. A 


Psychological Novel. By Henry GitBert, Author of “ Hearts in Revolt.” 
[October 10th. 


BADMANSTOW. A Humorous Story of 


Provincial Life. By E. L. HaverFieLp. [October 10th, 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 
Arranged and Edited by E. T. COOK, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each net. 
Vol. I—TURNER. 432 pp., Illustrated with 12 Photo- 


gravure Plates. [ October. 


Vol. II.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, AND ACADEMY 
NOTES. 368 pp., Illustrated, with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[November. 





Mr. Ruskin’s scattered Catalogues and other Notes on Modern Pictures noi 
2 
hitherto collected are contained in these volumes. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


9 
TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. Taken from the Four Gospels with Notes and 
Explanatory Drawings by J. James Tissot. Notes Translated by 
Mrs. ArtuuR BELL. Royal 4to, cloth boards, £3 3s. net; morocco, 
£5 5s, net. 
This work contains over 500 Illustrations, printed in many colours, forming 
one of the most attractive books ever published on the subject. The price 
has been reduced by one-half for a limited time. 


The Guardian says :—* We wish that every clergyman could possess the book.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Tueopnitus G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 





[In the press. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldea. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor MasPero. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Sarcr. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

[This, the fourth of the English Editious of Les Origines, has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent researches 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. | 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Historical Sketch. 


By the Rev. H. W. Carpenter, Canon and Precentor of Salisbury. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


' A 

HADITH AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on 
the Hadith and New Testament from Muhammadanische Studien, Vol. II., 
by Professor IcnNaz GoLpziuer, of Budapest. Translated by F. M. Y. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 61. 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 


History, Legends, and Traditions of the Beginning of the West Saxon 
awa By the Rev. Joun Epwarps Fietp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth 
oards, 3s. 6d. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 


_ delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rey. P. N. 
WaceGett, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 
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Small post §vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
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F.R.S. By the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector 
of St. Michael's, Cornhill. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
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Gloucester. Smal! post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT, OF BEMERTON. 


By the late Rev. Joun J. Danretu. Now Edition, with Addenda, Portrait, 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, ds. 
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Times of. By the Rev. Davin Jones, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ds. 


HOLY WEEK ADDRESSES. Given in St. Paul’s 
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WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 


ETHER. Being a Course of Christmas Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
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JAMES CHALMERS: 


His Autobiography and Letters, 
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Author of ‘‘ James Gilmour of Mongolia,” &. With two Photogravurg 
Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 
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Noricz.—With this week’s “Sesctator” ts issued, gratis, a 
LiTeRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE result of the negotiations which were known to be 

proceeding between the Cunard Company and the Govern- 
ment with the object of preventing the Cuntrd steamers 
being sucked-into the Combine were published on Wednesday. 
The chief provisions of the agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Company are that the Company is to be 
lent the money to build two twenty-five-knot steamers 
at 2} per cent., and that the Admiralty subvention is to be 
raised to £150,000 a year, on condition that for twenty years 
the Company shall remain wholly British, The entire fleet of 
the Company is to be held during that time at the disposal 
of the British Government, and the Company pledges 
itself not to raise rates and not to allow preferential rates to 
foreigners. This agreement of itself secures the freedom of 
the Atlantic, and the possession by Government in an emer- 
gency of an extensive supplementary transport fleet. We 
think, then, that on the whole the agreement can be justified, 
though we hate shipping subsidies quite as much as Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and believe that the shippers could 
have fought the Morgan Combine as well as the British 
tobacco manufacturers fought the Tobacco Trust. On naval 
grounds, however, we hold that our Government ought to be 
able to put its hands in case of war on the fastest things afloat. 
But this was impossible without paying a subsidy, for there is 
no money in the commercial sense in twenty-five-knot cruisers. 
When the new Cunarders are built we shall have two vessels 
equal, if not superior, in pace to the fastest German subsidised 
liners. That is a piece of naval strength worth paying for. 











It appears, further, from the speech of Mr Gerald Balfour 
at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment has made an agreement with Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
under which, when he acquires a leading share in any 
British steamship lines, those lines will remain under British 
directors and will employ British crews, the general effect 
being that the British Government will retain its hold 
onthem. The consideration given to Mr. Morgan is that he 
18 placed as regards contracts with the British Government 
on an equality with British subjects. The Government, more- 
over, if at any time it suspects hostility in the management of 
the combined companies, can at once terminate the agreement. 
There is also a provision that one half of all new ships must 
be built in British dockyards. Mr. Balfour spoke strongly 








of the readiness of Mr. Morgan to enter on this agreement, 
and the entire absence in his mind of any desire or design 
to injure the British shipping trade. We entirely believe 
in that absence, men who, like Mr. Morgan, seek dividends 
being naturally unwilling to injure or affront their best cus- 
tomers; but we are nevertheless glad of the revocation clause. 
Mr. Morgan may have successors less wise or less friendly 
than himself, and it is well that the British Government 
should retain a free hand. England and America intend to 
work together, and will do it all the more easily if they 
remain as regards each other’s action free and equal. 


The American shipping combination was actually in- 
corporated at Trenton, New Jersey, on Wednesday, under the 
name of the International Mercantile Marine Company, ‘the 
capital being increased from £3,000,000 to £24,000,000, half of 
which is to be preference stock with 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividend. ‘The:Company is also authorised to issue 44 per 
cent. bonds to the amount of £15,000,000. Mr. C. A. Griscom 
is to be the president. The British committee consists of Sir 
Clinton Dawkins (chairman), and Messrs. W. J. Pirrie, J. Bruce 
Ismay, Henry Wilding, and Charles F. Torrey. It is stated, 
however, by the Daily Express that the real control of the Com- 
bine will be vested, not in the directors of the Trust, and still 
less in those of the subsidiary companies, but in a dictatorship 
of five men, one of whom is to be Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The 
other “voting trustees,” says the Express, will be Mr. Ismay, 
Mr. Pirrie, and two of the American directors. 


There have been many rumours during the week, but not 
apparently on any good authority, to the effect that there will 
be great difficulty in obtaining the money required to float the 
Combine. To these the prima facie conclusive answer has been 
given that no money will be required, as it has all been pro- 
vided long ago, and that none of the shares in the Combine 
will be offered to the public. We presume, however, that later 
and gradually the shares will be sold to the public by those 
who now hold them. As to the Combine’s prospects of profit, 
it is, of course, far too early to speak with any certainty either 
way. As the Times points out in a very sane and reasonable 
leader on the subject in its Friday’s issue, it would appear 
that some two millions sterling a year is the sum expected 
in the way of profit. That is about the annual sum 
which the capital created seems to anticipate. It remains 
to be seen whether these anticipations will be justified. 
Hitherto the Atlantic trade has not been very remunera- 
tive, but it may be that Mr. Morgan’s power to feed 
his ships by his railways, and his talent for sound organisa- 
tion, which means the stopping of waste, will create new 
sources of profit. In any case, and whether the Trust 
succeeds or not commercially, we see no sort of ground for 
panic, or even depression. The public interests will, we 
believe, be as well served as ever, there will be no fewer 
British officers or seamen employed, and there will be as many 
ships available for hire in case of war. That the Americans 
will have obtained the share in Atlantic transport which the 
facts made it inevitable that they must obtain sooner or later 
is not a matter for reasonable regret, since it was bound to 
come. It may be, indeed, that their obtaining such an interest 
will prove a blessing, and may at some future time act as an 
insurance in regard to our food supplies. 


The entire Empire of Austria is greatly interested in the 
birth of a son to the Princess Hohenberg, who as Countess 
Chotek married the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the ultimate 
heir of the throne. The marriage was only sanctioned by the 
Emperor on condition that bridegroom and bride should re- 
nounce on oath all claims to the succession for their children; 
but Austrians are well aware that the Papacy can absolve 
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both husband and wife from the obligation of their oaths, 
and fear or hope that in time to come there may be a 
disputed succession. This is the more possible because 
in Hungary Parliament and the King together are abso- 
lute, even as regards rights of succession, while in Austria 
this is not quite the case, old precedent being held to 
be binding. If after the accession of the Archduke the 
Clerical party, to which the Princess belongs, and the 
Liberals took opposite sides, the dispute might produce very 
serious results. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
question cannot become urgent during the present reign, that 
the Imperial family has hitherto always held together, as it 
did in 1848 when the Emperor Ferdinand was “advised” to 
abdicate, and that before a decision is indispensable much water 
may have flowed under the bridges. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times evidently regards 
the outburst of Pan-Germanism in Hungary as of great 
political importance. He says that several Germans within 
the kingdom have recently been punished for sedition, and the 
newspapers of Germany have consequently attacked Hungarian 
Judges and Magistrates in very gross language. One in 
particular bids the Magyars remember that they owe their 
civilisation, present as well as past, to German immi- 
grants. The correspondent hints that the Magyars attribute 
this violence to a sense among Germans that the Emperor 
is on their side, and believes that it is turning serious 
politicians away from the Triple Alliance and towards 
an alliance with France. It should be noted that the 
Pan-Germanic movement is as offensive to the Slavs of 
Hungary as to the Magyars, and that it has by no means the 
support of the whole of the German settlers, German juries 
giving verdicts against the seditious orators, while even if 
they were unanimous the Germans include only one-eighth of 
the population. Itis therefore not their German fellow-citizens 
whom the Hungarians fear, but the German Empire. 


The coal strikes in Pennsylvania are greatly disturbing 
the United States, and their effect is even felt in this country. 
They have now lasted for months, and they have driven up 
the price of coal, as sold by the pound to the poor of New 
York, to nearly £5 a ton. The national Government cannot 
interfere, even for the protection of men desirous of working, 
until the Government of Pennsylvania asks for assistance, 
and this it has bitherto not done. So angry are the New 
Yorkers that the Democrat party in that State has 
decided to include the nationalisation of all coal-mines in 
its political platform. President Roosevelt has therefore 
invited the coal-owners and the representatives of the men to 
confer with him with a view to a settlement, and the invita- 
tion bas been accepted. If the strike continues, there will be 
a demand for English coal, which will send up prices here; 
but we are inclined to believe that the strikers have nearly 
reached the end of their tether. Their violence and the great 
proportion of foreigners among them have alienated American 
sympathy, which, again, is rarely given to any movement that 
restrains or impedes trade. Note, for it is important, how 
little relief is afforded to a great city during a coal famine by 
the consumption of wood. 


There is, we fear, trouble coming, or come, in the Balkans. 
The Bulgarians have been holding a grand celebration of the 
struggle of 1877 in the Shipka Pass, and the revolutionary 
leaders of Macedonia have thought the occasion a good one 
for exchanging their protests against Turkish misgovernment 
into an active movement against the Pashas. They have 
called out three thousand of their followers, have defeated 
some Turkish detachments, and propose to maintain a 
guerilla war through the winter. The Sultan is so alarmed 
that he has called out thirty thousand Reserves at Monastir 
and Salonika, and we shall doubtless soon hear that the insur- 
gents have been slaughtered. We have endeavoured elsewhere 
to point out the real and extreme danger latent in the move- 
ment, and the only permanent preventive; but the jealousy of 
the Great Powers as regards any change in European Turkey 
seems to increase rather than diminish. They could prevent 
all risings by declaring Macedonia a tributary principality, 
but they are uncertain to which side the newly liberated 
State would lean. Each wishes to claim gratitude as the 


deliverer, and so there is no deliverance. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes a remar 
of the state of affairs in Hyderabad, the most oe 
Indian States, with a territory almost as large as Great Bu all 
ten millions of people, and a revenue of forty millions of na 
The Mussulman Sovereign, or Nizam, is nominally ‘ae 
but is fettered by the rights of his hereditary Prime Mini re 
who is a Hindoo, and by the rough independence of a : a 
turbulent nobility, who claim, like the old French “ . 
“the right of the high and the low justice” and exem ni 
from taxation. The expenditure on the palace, on eee 
and on useless Irregulars has been so great that the State . 
practically insolvent, and unless reforms can be introduced the 
misery of the people may produce formidable movements, Lord 
Curzon has taken the matter in hand, and an Englishman, My 
Casson Walker, has been appointed Finance Minister under the 
Vizier; but with every one in thecapital opposed to him itis most 
difficult for him to exert authority. A great native reformer 
like Sir Salar Jung would probably effect more; but the 
disorder has now lasted fifty years, and it is doubtful if it can 
be ended without first crushing the Irregulars and compelling 
the nobles to reside on their estates, Hitherto the Viceroys 
have always shrunk from extreme measures, fearing lest the 
Nizam should be supported by the Mussulmans of Southern 
India; but as it is understood that we shall not annex 
determined steps may be taken in safety. 


The speech of the Viceroy of India on September 4th about 
the coming Durbar at Delhi has now reached England in 
extenso. It does not differ essentially from the telegraphic 
report which we quoted three weeks since, but Lord Curzon 
dwelt upon two ideas not mentioned in the telegram, 
He thinks that the immense gathering of notables from 
Great Britain as well as from India will give a fillip to 
many arts which are now decaying, and he foresees with 
approval that it will diminish the tendency of all Indian 
arrangements towards life “in water-tight compartments.” 
The Princes and magnates and officials will see each other, 
and recognise that there are methods of life outside their 
own provinces. The first idea is probably both true and 
valuable, the decay of native arts under our rule being a great 
blot upon our system; but the second has elements of danger 
init. The “ water-tight compartments” are buttresses of our 
rule. If everything in India could be reduced to sameness, 
we might some day find ourselves overwhelmed in a sand- 
storm. This was fully shown in the Mutiny, when the Princes 
and the Sikhs, both alike afraid of the old Delhi Empire, stood 
by us against the fighting democracy; and though we would 
not “divide in order to rule,” we would let the divisions which 
have now associated themselves with the life of the people 
remain untouched. 


Emile Zola, the well-known novelist, died in Paris on Sep- 
tember 29th. He was asphyxiated in his own bedroom by 
fumes froma charcoal fire lighted under an imperfect chimney. 
There was the usual talk of suicide, but it seems clear from 
his wife’s evidence that his death was entirely accidental. 
The newspapers of the Continent are full of appreciations of 
his works, but most of them are so completely dictated by 
their writers’ view of M. Zola’s action in the Dreyfus case as to be 
almost valueless. He defended Dreyfus, it will be remembered, 
when to defend him was to incur a sentence of social ostracism, 
and when a man less devoted to the cause of justice would un- 
doubtedly have shrunk from self-sacrifice for a man he had never 
seen. His conduct on that occasion throws a strong and pleasing 
light upon his inner character; but we are unable to regard 
him as a great novelist in the highest sense, and, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, we cannot admit that his good intentions 
excuse the foulness with which he soiled his pages. 


We have dealt elsewhere with that portion of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s speech made at Bristol on Monday which was col- 
cerned with the War Office, and will only say here that, consider- 
ing its source, it demands the most serious attention of the 
nation. Weare all always talking about the War Office being 
“hopeless” and “impossible,” and so forth, but no one ever ug: 
gests a real cause ora remedy. In Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
speech there was a suggestion which, if only he will help the 
nation to follow it out, may produce reform. The other im- 





portant passage in the speech was that dealing with national 
expenditure, the growth of which he considered the most 
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symptom of the present time. In regard to Army 
danrditare he expreseed the belief, however, that increased pay 
would check the enormous wastage due to recruiting indifferent 
men who fell out of the ranks before they became good soldiers. 
“He believed that with a better Army a smaller Army in 
point of establishment would serve our purpose very well. In 
fact, the maintenance of a large permanent Army in this 
country was not necessary. Our Fleet was our great defence. 
That we most firmly believe to be the truth. A well-paid 
Army, both in the case of officers and men, would prove a 
cheaper, not a dearer, Army. “In the last seven years,” said 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, “our ordinary expenditure had in- 
creased at the rate of no less than five and a half millions a 
year, and the country could not go on in that way. . see 
The safety of the country depended not only upon our military 
strength, but upon our policy.” That is good sense and sound 
statesmanship. 


One other point may be noted in Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
speech,—i.e., the passage in which he dealt with the question 
of what proportion of the cost of the war should be imposed 
on the new Colonies. ‘ We had got to set the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony on their legs. We must guarantee a 
loan of a considerable amount. We had to face railway pur- 
chase, to pay off debts, to extend railways, to settle emigrants, 
and do other things there. He hoped that the Government 
and Parliament would not impose any greater burden for the 
payment of interest and sinking fund on the proposed loan 
than the revenues of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
might fairly be expected to pay.” We are proud to think 
that so wise and patriotic a politician and so sound a financier 
as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer approzches this 
problem in almost exactly the same spirit as that udopted by 
us from the beginning and set forth in detail in our issue of 
last week. 


The controversy in regard to the Education Bill continues 
as actively as ever, but we doubt whether, outside educational 
and strongly political circles, the nation is as deeply moved 
on either side as is asserted. There have been rumours of the 
withdrawal of the Bill, but these have been authoritatively 
denied, and were clearly absurd on the face of them. As to 
the possibilities of compromise the Government keep their own 
counsel, but no doubt they have been discussed, for the Prime 
Minister, who is a master of all the details of the problem, is 
the last man who would desire to reject any compromise which 
could really prove satisfactory. He will not make a sham 
compromise, which in reality would stir up more ill-feeling than 
that sought to be allayed; but if a true compromise can be 
suggested, it is sure to have a favourable reception from the 
Prime Minister. 


The United States Department of Agriculture, acting under 
the sanction of an Act of Congress, is about to conduct a 
most extraordinary experiment. This is nothing less than 
the opening of a scientific boarding-house, at which twelve 
normal subjects, carefully selected and in good health, will be 
furnished with a diet consisting for half the time of such 
articles of food as are habitually prepared with preservatives, 
colouring substances, and other chemical admixtures. The 
results of the experiment are to be carefully recorded, with a 
view to settling the vexed question of the relative harmfulness 
of these articles, and securing a basis for pure-food legislation. 
If all one hears of “ unscientific” boarding-houses in America 
be true, the competition for admission to the Government 
table ought to be tremendous. Meanwhile we notice that the 
Gaulois prints as “absolutely authentic” the following notice 
placarded by the Maire of a small commune in Seine-et-Oise : 
“Apres vérifications faites chez les épiciers et marchands de 
vins, les comestibles et boissons reconnus nuisibles 4 la santé 
seront confisqués et distribués aux établissements de bien- 
faisance.” The American experiment is to be hedged about 
with safeguards, but we should like to know whether a “scientific 
boarder” would be able to insure his life at ordinary rates. 


We are delighted to see that the St. James’s Gazette of 
Thursday in a most ably written leader deals strongly, but by 
no means too strongly, with the monstrous exclusion of a 
soldier of the Grenadier Guards in uniform, and merely 
because he was in uniform, from the dress-circle of a London 
theatre. Itis impossible to speak or write too strongly in 


regard to such an outrage on the national uniform. If an 
Englishman is good enough to serve his country, he is good 
enough to sit in any box or stall in the uniform with which his 
country provides him. The plea that dress-clothes are com- 
pulsory is ridiculous, for full uniform is always “dress.” In 
our view, the Secretary of State should instruct counsel to 
appear at the next Licensing Sessions to put the case before 
the Licensing Committee of the London County Council, and 
to oppose the licenses of all theatres which practise this hate- 
ful and insulting exclusion. 


The Times of Monday notices a very interesting Dutch 
pamphlet on the lessons of the war lately published by Captain 
Ram, one of the Dutch Military Attachés who accompanied 
General Botha’s army. The pamphlet is in the main an 
answer to the objection that the British could not really have 
fought well because their attacks were so often driven off with 
comparatively little loss of life,—z.e., they did not persist when 
the percentage of loss was far less than in the Franco-Prussian 
War. Captain Ram’s explanation is most curious, interesting, 
and, we believe, correct. It is,in fact, that it is not the actual 
number of killed that affects men’s minds, but the vast possi- 
bilities of death that are, so to speak, 2broad and in the field. 
Captain Ram argues, in effect, that the influence of casualties 
on the morale of a force is really secondary, and that the chief 
immediate demoralising power of an enemy’s fire lies in that 
portion of it which is without material effect. Modern weapons, 
he goes on, “have this advantage for the defence, and consequent 
disadvantage for the attack, that the latter begins to feel the 
threat of danger while still at a very great distance from the 
enemy whose exact position cannot be made out. In con- 
sequence he feels himself for a long period helplessly 
exposed to a danger he can do nothing to avert.” Very 
interesting also is Captain Ram’s declaration that it is 
positively dangerous to increase too greatly the number of 
men in the firing line in a defensive position. Was it not the 
neglect of this that lost us Spion Kop? It might have been 
held by hundreds, but not by thousands. 


Lord Kitchener, speaking at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield 
on Tuesday, made an excellent five-minutes speech on the war. 
As for the calumnious charges against the British troops, they 
had been repudiated, not only by the people of this country 
and the Colonies, but by the civilian population of South 
Africa, in whose midst the fighting took place. Every case 
of serious crime by a soldier from the beginning of 1900 had 
come before him, with the result that his opinion of the 
British soldier, already high, was far higher now that he knew 
how our men behaved in circumstances of great temptation. 
War must always be a source of terrible suffering, but he 
could not hold with those who, misconceiving what humanity 
in war really was, advocated a form of kid-glove warfare. It 
was the manifest duty of every commander to use every effort 
in his power within the recognised rules of warfare to bring 
hostilities as rapidly as possible to a successful end. 


Considerable amusement has been caused by the letter 
addressed by an “American Mother” to the Times on the 
subject of undergraduates’ rooms at Oxford. A casual visit 
in the vacation revealed such squalor that the American 
mother is seriously thinking of abandoning her scheme of 
sending her son—now a student at Harvard—to complete his 
education at Oxford. To change the chaste and spotless up- 
holstery, the “soft-toned rugs,” and “fresh yet inexpensive 
papers” of Harvard for the grimy furniture of Oxford would 
be too cruel an ordeal for any American mother to inflict on 
a sensitive son. <A College Bursar has written good- 
humouredly on the danger of generalising from individual 
cases, and we may perhaps be allowed to remind the American 
mother that— 

“ Clean paint cannot a scholar make, 

Nor ‘ soft-toned rugs’ a sage.” 
If the protest be genuine—which we are almost inclined to 
doubt—it shows that the truth is probably to be found 
between the extremes of Radical criticism which denounces 
Oxford and Cambridge as the nurseries of luxury and ex- 
travagance and the sumptuary strictures of the American 
matron. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 








New Consols (23) were on Friday 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH ON THE WAR 
OFFICE. 


E are deeply grateful to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
for his speech at Bristol on Monday in regard to 
the War Office, but it is clear that he cannot now merely 
leave matters where they were. He has said either too much 
or too little. Let us quote his actual words. After remarking 
that nobody outside the War Office believed that the War 
Office properly expended the people’s money, and after 
declaring that it must not be supposed that he was saying 
anything against Mr. Brodrick, Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
contin ed :—* The country wanted a drastic reform at the 
War vuiice, and this reform was wanted in the military 
rather than in the civil element. But they would never 
reform the War Office or the Army until they made the 
great mass of military officers pay more attention to the 
duties of their profession, and devote their lives to them 
as did our Navy officers, and until they removed all those 
outside influences which now interfered in the manage- 
ment of the Army, and with the selection for appointments 
and promotion,— interferences which would never be 
tolerated in any well-organised department of the Civil 
Service. He had spoken with the freedom that belonged 
to a private Member, but with the knowledge that official 
life had given him; and he deemed it his highest duty 
while he could speak to lay these things before his fellow- 
countrymen.” We firmly believe that these grave words 
are of vital import to the nation, but unless Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach will be more specific and will come to closer 
quarters with the question he raises, he will have done 
harm, not good. He will have produced a sense of 
alarm and insecurity in the public mind without having 
given the nation any aid in the essential work of 
doing away with the evil influences that destroy the 
efficiency of the Army, and so imperil the national 
welfare. Consider for a moment what Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s words really mean. He tells us that we shall 
never reform the Army or the War Office until we remove 
“all those outside influences which now interfered in the 
management of the Army, and with the selection for 
appointments and promotion,” and he emphasises this 
statement by telling us that such interference would never 
be tolerated in the Civil Service. What makes this state- 
ment so specially momentous is the fact that no one can 
say that Sir Michael Hicks Beach has never ha‘! a close 
and “inside” view of the War Office and the Army, and 
that he does not know what he is talking about. He does 
know. As Chancellor of the Exchequer for the past seven 
years he has had the most intimate knowledge of all that 
concerns the War Office, and has been able to watch its 
working far better and more effectually than the two 
statesmen who during that period have been actually 
immersed in all the detailed control and management of the 
machine. It would, in a word, be absolutely impossible to ob- 
tain asounder and more instructed opinion than that of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach on the working of the organisation 
charged with the duty of providing the national Army. 
And he tells us that we shall never reform the Army and the 
War Office unless we banish certain “outside influences.” 
—But what is the use of Sir Michael Hicks Beach saying 
that, unless he is prepared to tell us what those influences 
are? It is certain that he can tell us if he will, for he 
would never have committed himself to such a statement 
if he were not absolutely sure of his ground. 


We have reached, then, this point in the long and heart- 
breaking controversy as to the Army and the War Office. 
First, the nation is fully aware that the state of the War 
Office and the Army is not what it should be, that vast 
sums of money are being spent without results propor- 
tionate to the expenditure, and that there is the most 
crying and immediate need for reform. Next, the nation, 
though knowing reform to be necessary, finds it impossible 
to procure reform because it cannot get any one to tell it 
what are the causes that have brought about the evil 
results which are so apparent, and what must be done to 
get rid of them. Finally, one of the nation’s ablest and 
most trusted public servants, now free from the trammels 
of office, and a public servant who must know the facts, 
tells the nation half the truth,—tells it, that is, that certain 








. . . ee) 
influences exist which preclude reform, but fails to tell it 
what those influences exactly are. But how is it : 
to get rid of those influences unless they are pol 2p 
known, and so can be faced and overcome? Wh - 
doctor states that certain bad influences ip his bod 
economy are preventing a patient's recovery, the patient 
immediately asks what those influences are, in order tha 
he may eliminate them at once. So the nation . 
its need must not hesitate to ask Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach to indicate exactly what are those “outside in4 ; 
ences” which prevent reform in the Army and Wa, 
Office, for till they are indicated nothing ean be 
done to provide a remedy. Surely Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach will not refuse to speak out, however disagreeable 
and painful it may be to him todo so. The nation owes 
him much already; and we cannot believe that he vill 
miss so great an opportunity of putting the coping-stong 
on his splendid record of public service. ‘I'o make such a 
speech as that made at Bristol, to let the nation know that 
he is possessed of the knowledge of what is destroyiyo 
the efficiency of its Army, and then to refuse to let’ the 
public have the Lenefit of that knowledge, would be utterly 
unworthy of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. He has never 
failed us before in courage and independence, and we cannot 
believe that he will fail us now. It is, therefore, with the 
fullest assurance that he will respond to the appeal that 
we respectfully ask Sir Michael Hicks Beach to tell, not 
us, of course, but the nation, plainly and openly, and ing 
way which cannot be misunderstood, what are those “out. 
side influences” to which he draws attention. 

Even if originally Sir Michael Hicks Beach did not 
mean to give more than a hint as to the nature of the 
“outside influences” he named, believing that they would be 
guessed by the public, he will, we feel sure, now find it neces. 
siry to speak out. And for this reason. His words have 
raised a crop of suspicions in every quarter, and suspicion 
clouds the mind of a nation with even worse results than 
it does that of an individual. It creates uneasiness, but it 
couples it with uncertainty, and therefore no relief can be 
had in action. At present some people are saying that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach must have meant Court influences, 
Others are declaring that he meant female influences, and 
that he desired to indicate the truth of the stories so freely 
circulated at one time in regard to the goodwill of “ smart 
society women ” being essential to the securing of promotion 
in the Army. Others, again, imagine that he meant that 
political influences were at work ; while others are wondering 
if the words must not be connected with rumours as to 
corruption in regard to war contracts. As to this last 
suspicion, we feel sure that Sir Michael Hicks Beach meant 
to make no allegation. Corruption is not the influence 
that injures our Army. If it exists at all, it is only 
in some very minor degree. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
we may be sure, means something very different from 
that. Again, it seems difficult to believe that he would 
have spoken in thé way he did if he merely meant to refer to 
the social and female influences that are understood to 
have affected the War Office and the Army. Those have 
existed, and very likely exist now, and certainly should be 
abolished, but they are not, we should imagine, the “ outside 
influences ” of which Sir Michael Hicks Beach was speaking. 
His language was too grave and too serious in its character 
to indicate mere petticoat influence, which, however 
detestable, could hardly be dignified as “ interference.” 
There remain Court influence and political influence,— 
i.e., the influence exerted by political grandees and power- 
ful politicians generally. Which of these influences was 
meant, if either of them was meant, we cannot presume 
to say, for we can claim, of course, no “ inside ” knowledge of 
the matter. It is for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to speak. If 
it should turn out, however, that Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
meant to indicate Court influence as the “ outside influence” 
which prevents reform, the nation must be prepared to 
face the matter, and to insist that the time has long passed 
for considering the national Army as the special and 
peculiar province of the Sovereign, in which the Court has 
rights overriding those of the nation. In the days of 
George IV. it used to be said, “It’s the King’s Army and 
the King’s Navy, but it’s the National Debt.” That 
epigram has happily lost its force. The nation now claims 
something more than the privilege of paying the bill. Ours 
is a national Army and a national Navy as well as a national 
Debt, and the nation would never admit that it was pre- 
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iving itself an efficient Army because of certain 
ane : re to the necessity for allowing the Sovereign 
old hand in “his” Army. The people do not grudge 
f re onarchy its legitimate influence in the councils of the 
er n, and gratefully acknowledge the Sovereign’s hard 
a and good work in the public interest; but it would be 
pss se at the present time to assert the existence of an 
7 ndent Royal power in regard to the Army. Nothing 
vould more swiftly and surely imperil the stability of 
the Monarchy than the assertion of any such claim. 
Fortunately, no such claim is ever likely to be unduly pressed 
while the present Sovereign 1s on thethrone. If it is found 
that the exercise of Court influence is forbidding reform in 
the Army, that influence, we feel certain, will be voluntarily 
abandoned. But, as we have said, we have no right to 
assume that it was Court influence in regard to which Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach directed his words until he has him- 
self come forward and told us what are the “ outside 
>to which he referred. That he will so come 
forward and give the nation the benefit of hs knowledge 
we cannot doubt. To shrink back from the task of 
showing the nation how it may obtain true reform in the 
Army and the War Office would be wholly unworthy 
of his record. He has let the nation know that 
he possesses the knowledge which they must have if 


they are to insist on a real reform, and he cannot now 


withhold that knowledge. 


influences’ 





GERMANY’S ASPIRATIONS IN REGARD TO OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


N the October number of the National Review the 
if editor, who is often well informed on matters con- 
nected with foreign policy, raises what is, if his facts are 
correct, a very important question. He tells us, in effect, 
that at the present moment a great effort is being made 
by Germany to obtain control of our foreign policy, and 
“to ‘ticket’ England as ‘a German sheep’ in the Euro- 
pean fold.” It is, he holds, the fixed intention of the 
German Emperor to try to entangle us in some form of 
alliance, or at any rate to make the rest of the world 
think that we are so entangled. It was for this reason 
that he was so eager to get Mr. Brodrick to attend the 
German manceuvres. He wished Europe to draw the 
inference that a War Minister does not attend the 
manceuvres of a foreign Power and accept foreign decora- 
tions unless his State stands in a special relation to that 
Power. This process of entanglement, declares the editor 
of the National Review, is to be continued when the Kaiser 
comes to Sandringham, and it is hinted that then an even 
more definite attempt will be made to show the world that 
Germany controls our foreign policy, and that we follow 
where Germany leads. 

Without wishing to endorse the precise processes 
of entanglement suggested by the National Review, we 
do not doubt that the aim of the German Emperor is 
in its essentials that described by the editor. A very little 
reflection will show that the German Emperor has the 
very strongest inducements to try to obtain a hold over 
our foreign policy sufficient to make the world believe that 
Germany and England would stand together in a moment 
of stress. If he can achieve such a result, and commit us, 
in however small a degree, to some kind of an understand- 
ing, his present precarious position is greatly benefited. 
If he cannot, and if, on the other hand, it should 
become clear that we are under no sort of obligation 
to Germany, the international position of the Kaiser 
becomes one of very great embarrassment, if not of 
positive danger. Think fora moment of how things stand 
in Europe just now. The Triple Alliance, if it has not 
actually been broken through, is a shell which has worn 
very thin indeed. A very little pressure would break 
the shell and reveal how little there is inside. Meantime 
Italy has sought new friends in Russia and in France; 
while Austria, thoroughly alarmed at last by the adulation 
of Russia practised in Germany, by the provocative policy 
pursued towards the Poles in Posen, and finally, by reason 
of Germany's action at Constantinople and in the Levant, 
is in no mood to make sacrifices for the Prussians. Spain, 
again, which was once a very useful satellite ot the Triple 
Alliance, is now rapidly passing under the influence of 
France. At the same time, France has greatly increased 
in power and self-confidence, and will not brook the kind 








of treatment that she was obliged to put up with some ten 
or fifteen years ago. Lastly, the Pan-German movewent, 
with its covert encouragement from high quarters, has 
created throughout Europe a great deal of alarm and 
distrust. Even Switzerland, the least impressionable of 
Powers, has been moved by the menace of Pan-Germanism; 
while in Hungary and in Slavonic Austria that movement 
has given the direst offence and caused a very real alarm. 
Germany, in truth, for all the brave show made by her 
Emperor when he greets the Czar, or the King of Italy, or 
his Austrian brother, is not only in a position of isolation, 
but is profoundly distrusted as the trouble-house of Europe. 
No wonder, then, that Germany is looking out for a firm 
shoulder to lean on, and by which to steady herself till 
more propitious times make it prudent for her to spurn 
support no longer necessary for her. 

But though it may be very natural for Germany to 
want our alliance just now, it does not follow that it 
woud be wise for us to grant it. When a Power in 
so difficult and uncertain a position as Germany wants 
our benevolent assistance, the only thing we have got 
to think of is—will it be worth our while to agree 
to her overtures? Is Germany able, granted she is 
willing, to give us anything which we require? Has 
her conduct towards us in the past been so friendly, so 
loyal, and so helpful that an understanding with her 
now would be nothing but the just payment of a debt 
of gratitude? Will the admission of Germany into special 
relations with us make us stand better or worse with other 
Powers who are in a position to interfere with our interests? 
Lastly, is there any way in which Germany can harm us if 
we reject her advances? These are the questions which 
must be asked and answered before we can take the prof- 
fered hand of Germany. If they cannot be answered satis- 
factorily, it is clear that it would be most foolish to yield 
to Germany merely because of her importunity, and to give 
in to her threats that if we will not have her as a friend we 
shall find her a most disagreeable enemy. Tet us take 
these questions in order. Is there anything that we want 
which Germany can give us? We certainly do not want 
her colonies. We would not take them asa gift. Again, 
we do not want German aid in China or in Turkey. We 
can get on far better when we deal with those Powers 
alone. But perhaps it will be said that Germany, if we 
become fast friends with her, will be able to be of great 
help to us if we get into difficulties with Russia or France. 
Our friend, it is assumed, will be pleased to offer to put her 
vast armies at our disposal if we are ever forced to present 
anything in the shape of an ultimatum to Russia or 
to France. If this is the suggested consideration for an 
alliance with Germany, it is one which is utterly vain and 
empty. It is absolutely certain that, however great might 
be the protestations of alliance made by Germany, she 
would never run the smallest iota of risk of a European 
war to carry out those protestations. Those who imagine 
that if we had a German alliance the military strength of 
Germany would be in any way at our disposal are entirely 
mistaken. If Germany is attacked she will fight, but 
nothing else will make her run the risk of the war with 
two fronts. Germany, in truth, has nothing more sub- 
stantial to offer us than fine words as consideration for an 
alliance. 

Has Germany in the past behaved to us in a way 
which would justify an alliance of gratitude? Is the 
German Emperor’s telegram to Mr. Kriiger, followed 
by the declaration of the German Foreign Office that 
the independence of the Transvaal was a German 
interest, a matter for gratitude? Can the action 
of Germany during the Fashoda crisis be regarded as 
deserving of gratitude? Since then, has the official 
behaviour of Germany during the war, and the unofiicial 
behaviour of a Press which, as we know by the examples 
of Russia and France, is always most amenable to official 
control, been of a kind to win our gratitude? Next, ought 
we to be grateful for the way in which the Government of 
the Kaiser tried to play the part of agent-provocateur as 
regards our relations with Russia in China, and as regards 
the part played by us in the Spanish-American War ? 
Lastly, is there much food for gratitude in the way in 
which the question of the reception of the Boer generals 
by the Kaiser is being handled in Germany just now? 
No, we do not think we could be called ungrateful by the 
Kaiser if we refused his proffers of friendship. One 
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need not be grateful to the man who while you are 
struggling in a war covers you with jeers and curses, 
and when you get out by yourself encumbers you with 
his assistance. To the question, Are we likely to gain the 
goodwill of any other Power by an alliance with Germany ? 
a very easy answer can be given. Germany is the most 
unpopular Power on the Continent, and instead of alli- 
ance with her producing goodwill in other quarters, it 
would be certain to produce the very opposite effect. It 
would at once destroy those better relations which have 
been growing up with France, and would certainly tend to 
increased friction with Russia. On the other hand, 
neither Italy nor Austria would be in the least pleased by 
the alliance. Both those Powers wish to stand well with 
us, but not through the auspices of Germany. They do 
not want to see Germany made stronger diplomatically, 
but like to see her weak, as she is then so much less harsh 
and exacting to her allies. Lastly, we must ask,—Could 
Germany do us any harm out of spite at the rejection of 
her advances? Byno means. There is no quarter in which 
she could injure us single-handed, while her diplomatic 
character is now too well known to make it possible for 
her to succeed in the réle of agent-provocateur, even if she 
tried. But in all probability she would not, but would 
instead strive by patience and good offices to see 
whether she could not neutralise the opposition to her of 
which we should have given so signal an example. 
Germany is always more friendly after a rebuff than when 
she has been treated too complacently. 

We trust, then, most sincerely that when the Emperor 
visits us and makes his proposals for a working under- 
standing with Britain, under which he would have all 
the benefits and we all the risks, our Government will 
inform him plainly that no such idea can possibly be enter- 
tained, and that our object is rather to improve our rela- 
tions with Russia and France,—a policy which would be 
jeopardised by anything which could be represented as a 
German alliance. But in any case, our Ministers will only 
be deceiving the Emperor if they try to evade the disagree- 
able task of repelling his advances, and let him imagine 
that a semi-alliance with Britain is possible. We are 
convinced that in this matter, as always in foreign-policy 
matters of the very first moment, there is only one thing 
that really counts, and that is the will of the British 
people. They have formed their opinion of a German 
alliance, and nothing will induce them to alter it. The 
country will not have a German alliance, weak or strong, 
real or make-believe, deep or shallow, permanent or tem- 
porary, at any price, and even if Ministers made an 
alliance, no matter how formal and solemn, it would 
be broken by the nation as soon as they became aware 
of it. It is only fair that the Kaiser should know 
this, and should realise that what he has got to win here is 
not merely Royal sympathy, or the goodwill and favour of 
individual Ministers, or even of the whole Cabinet, but 
the confidence of the British people. But this he cannot 
win through the personal magnetism which he finds so 
very useful in the case of individuals. The confidence of 
the British people can only be won by means which we 
expect would exhaust the patience of William II., and by a 
careful building up of the assurance that this country has 
secured the goodwill of the whole German people, and not 
merely that of their lord and master. But is that likely to 
be obtained under the conditions which have grown up in 
Germany during the last fifteen years,—conditions very 
largely due to the influence of the German Government ? 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 


F the Great Powers of the Continent wish for a secure 
peace. as they constantly say they do, they will insist 

at Constantinople that Macedonia shall be raised into a 
principality paying tribute to the Sultan, but governed 
by its own Prince with his own armed police. That is the 
regular historic method for rescuing any Christian province 
from Ottoman rule without a dangerous war. It has been 
applied in the cases of Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Crete, and always with success, each province, after a 
period of subordinate self-government, having grown 
towards either recognised or practical independence, each 
gaining the power of living its own life in civilised security, 


Stambouloff would have bem ip 


reasonable hope. 


possible while the rule of the Porte Continued 
Nothing, it is true, is ultimately settled by this 
device. The great war for ascendency or dominion in th 


Balkan Peninsula may still break out, but it may by 


postponed indefinitely, and when it breaks out it wij] be 
a war of States ruled by men with settled PUrposes, anj 
not a murderous anarchy. The Powers should act at on 

for at this moment the danger lest that war should brea 
out prematurely is much more rea] than many observers 
suppose. The misgovernment of Macedonia is worse than 
ever; the revolutionary leaders are weary of Waiting, they 
have called out their boldest followers, and it is believe) 
that three thousand men have burst into insurrection 80 
open that they have attacked and defeated parties of 
Turkish troops. The Porte has met the outbreak in jt; 
usual way, by an unhesitating resort to force, The 
Reserves have been called out to the number of fiftey 
thousand, instructions have been given to restore order at 
once, and it is expected that, as usual, many villages will bg 
destroyed, and after some shocking scenes of slaughter th 
Macedonians will resume their usual attitude of despairing 
quiescence. That, however, is this time not so certain, 
The revolutionaries think that as winter is near at hand 
they can maintain a protracted guerilla war; and if they can, 
one of two results may be accepted as nearly certain. The 
chiefs may gain some small dramatic successes ; and if they 
do, the smaller States will be thrown into a dangerous 
ferment. Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria each considers that 
it has historic rights in Macedonia, each believes that its 
future is involved in the maintenance of those rights, and 
each has an army which, however efficient or inefficient it 
may be, can be put rapidly in motion. Lach will ally 
itself with the revolutionaries in the hope of becoming 
popular, and disorder will rapidly spread through the 
whole Peninsula. The people of these States, too, are 
hardly able to bear stories they receive from the Mace. 








and each throwing up personages, whether Kings or states- 
men, to whom the people can look for guidance with 


donians, and have from long experience a horror of the 
Turk which when they are excited deprives them of all 
judgment and sense of proportion. If there is a chance 
of the revolutionaries succeeding, there will be a horrible 
scramble, certain before it ends to involve the great 
neighbouring Powers, who cannot. be expected to act in 
concert. The interest of Russia is to make a Greater 
Bulgaria, such as the Treaty of San Stefano would have 
built up; the interest of Austria is to clear her road to 
Salonica, where only she can hope to acquire Oriental 
trade; and the interest of [taly, or her presumed interest, 
is to obtain some foothold on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic. There will be just the kind of muddle of ambi- 
tions, national aspirations, and diplomatic plans which 
almost invariably ends in an appeal to the sword. 

This is one danger; and the other is more serious still. 
If the revolt becomes formidable, or even troublesome, the 
the Turks may repeat the massacres by which they crushed 
resistance in Bulgaria and Armenia. They have no other 
notion of defeating insurrection than slaughtering out in- 
surgents. Their soldiers will not be paid, they will be 
driven to make requisitions, and they will be exasperated by 
attacks which they will regard as murderous. Their Sultan 
can no doubt hold them in, for he did so hold them in the 
case of Greece; but will he? Greece was a foreign State 
under strong protection, defended by a Regular Army such 
as it was; but Macedonia in Turkish eyes is a rebellious 
province disturbed by a turbulent peasantry who do not 
know what they want. War with its people will be 
civil war; Mussulmans attacked by Christians are 
utterly merciless. The Sultan knows by pleasing ex- 
perience that mere massacre does not greatly disturb the 
European Courts, and, irritated as he has been for years 
by the Macedonians, he may let his troops loose to seek 
their pay out of the unhappy villagers, to kill out all who 
resist,andtoravishall whom they think fair. If that happens, 
the Czar will be compelled to interfere by Russian opinion, 
especially within his Army. ‘The victims will not be 
heretical Armenians but Orthodox believers, those Russians 
who attend to politics are always watching the Balkans, 
and the generals will see their opportunity for a war 0 
which most civilised men will look on with hopes for their 
success. The Russian Czars, absolute as they are, have 
seldom resisted military pressure, and though Nicholas II. 
dislikes war, he will be profoundly moved by the suffering 
of men who look to him for aid, and of whom he hopes to 
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se ee subjects, at least dependent allies. He may 


be driven into action as his grandfather was ; and another 
ar between Russia and Turkey may at once destroy the 
nastable equilibrium of Europe upon which the hopes of 
: w rest. 4 
demain we suggest could probably, if the 
tribute were liberal and were guaranteed, be secured peace- 
fully, for the Sultan, if pressed by the six Powers who 
d Crete, would plainly be yielding to force 
majeure, and would therefore lose no honour in the 
Mu sulman world; he would be no weaker, for a province 
eee on the edge of rebellion is no source of strencth ; 
ra ‘his finances would be positively improved. ‘Luere 
would be no talk of danger to Constantinople, and the 
jealous European Powers would find their position within 
the Balkans almost exactly what it was. They could 
intrigue and struggle over Macedonia the principality just 
as well as they now struggle and intrigue over Macedonia 
ince; and the great war of the future would still 
be indefinitely postponed. On the other hand, the chance 
of the revolutionaries would be over. The mere an- 
nouncement that Macedonia would become a principality 
would put an end to risings, the Macedonians knowing 
quite well that no Prince would misgovern as the Pashas 
do, or be willing to sacrilice his chance of a plentiful 
revenue and his repute as a good administrator by destroy- 
ing his own villages. He would want order, quiet, and 
prosperity for his own sake, and he could obtain them 
only through a strong police, reasonably good government, 
and moderate taxation. Europe at large would welcome 
the solution as the best obtainable, and as relieving it of 
an apprehension which those who understand the situation 
best seem most to feel. It needs but an agreement among 
three men—William II., Nicholas IL., and Francis Joseph 
—to make identical represeatations to, the Porte for the 
Macedonian question to disappear. 


enfranchise 
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THE WEAK PLACES IN “TRUSTS.” 


JE see some hope that the rather absurd panic which 
W American capitalists have recently produced in the 
British public, and indeed in the public of all Europe, is 
at last passing away. It really seemed for a few weeks 
as if Englishmen believed that Americans had discovered 
some new secret for trading with success, and would in a 
year or two strip them, and with them all other Europeans, 
entirely of their commerce. Partly owing to the success of 
great copartnerships like the Standard Oil Company and 
the Steel ‘Trust, a success dependent upon artiticial condi- 
tions due to the American craze about Protection, and 
partly to the wails of sensational journals, a kind of horror 
seized the European mind, Americans were credited with 
limitless resources and boundless recklessness in throwing 
them away, and the gravest men began to believe that the 
Austrian Chancellor was right, and that the ‘“ American 
peril” would prove a terrible reality. Europe might go 
hungry while American billionaires put up onyx 
staircases. An event of no great imporiance in itself has 
this week in part dissipated the delusion. A great 
American “ Combine” endeavoured to obtain a monopoly 
of the wholesale trade in tobacco, and after a brief struggle 
with the British importers, who combined against it, was 
compelled by its losses to accept terms of peace which 
leave the British still masters in their own field. It was 
perceived at once that Americans, however wealthy and 
however bold, did not always win in a trading campaign, 
and confidence was restored almost as quickly as it had 
disappeared. Then it was announced that the great 
Shipping “ Combine,” which was to purchase all British 
shipping and destroy at a blow all British maritime 
prosperity, had attracted the attention of the British 
(rovernment, had been faced, and had been foiled. The 
all-powerful Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who could “ buy any- 
thing,” from a State or a Royal palace to a rare volume, 
shrank from a contest with a capitalist far greater than 
himself—namely, the British ‘lreasury—and accepted 
terms which leave the British liners in British hands, 
and, if we read the agreement aright, make it his interest 
to work with rather than against the British people. In- 
deed, we doubt if he ever desired to work against them. 
The cloud of despondency was lifted, and we may, we think, 
trust that whatever the future may have in store, British 





capitalists and industrials will meet emergencies with some 
confidence in their own resources and their own enterprise 
and brain-power. They will have both to think and to 
exert themseves ; but they are not opposed by industrial 
Genii with magical means, but by men like themselves, 
with nothing special in their favour except that, being 
accustomed to deal with the transactions of a very large 
continent, they get the habit of planning enterprise upon 
a very large scale. Even that scale may be exaggerated in 
the popular mind, for though American millionaires, having 
no permanent interests or ambitions except money-making, 
grow richer than our own, we also have the habit and 
power of combination. If we called the Midland or the 
Great Western a “ Trust,” we should perceive that we also 
can create and manage successfully “ gigantic” businesses. 

The truth is that there are two or three weak places in 
the vast American speculations of to-day. One but little 
noticed, which was pointed out to us some years ago by one 
of the earlier millionaires, is that they rather overtax the 
brain-power available for their management. It is very 
hard even for a State to obtain a succession of great 
statesmen, and these vast businesses demand as much 
mental capacity and more sedulous and harassing atten- 
tion. Their owners have therefore to pay enormous sums 
for competent management, sums often ten times those 
paid to statesmen, and are liable even then to pick the 
wrong men, while they themselves become constantly 
victims to nervous and cardiac disorders. They do not 
last like the statesmen, and owing to difficulties of health 
they do not gain, as the statesmen do, the full benefit of 
their experience. ‘‘ Money worries” are very harassing, but 
no fortune will keep a man in full mental strength if a 
doctor has to see him twice a day. As the generation of 
founders dies out this difficulty will be felt more and more, 
for remember, though you can hire business ability as well 
as other forms of intellect or knowledge, you cannot hire 
the courage which will risk ruin to employers in order to 
make a coup. Another weak place is that a Trust must 
be held in shares, that the only way to establish a monopoly 
by sheer force of capital is to incur, or at all events risk, 
loss at first, as it is said—we do not vouch for the legend— 
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that the American Tobacco Combine has done, and that share- 
holders, however big, soon grow weary of losses the end 
of which they do not clearly see. Even rich individuals 
weary of batHed hopes and demands the limit of which is 
not fixed, and shareholders are not either specially far- 
sighted or sustained by the pride of dictatorship. Conti- 
nental observers say—for instance, M. de Witte, no mean 
authority, has said—that under the American system 
dividends are secured by the Tariff, and the managers of 
American Trusts have a free hand outside the States; but 
the argument surely displays some ignorance of human 
nature. What kind of shareholder is that who, when 
twenty per cent. might be divided, is content to see fifteen 
of it thrown away in speculation He would rather take 
the odd fifteen and speculate for himself. He limits waste, 
and to establish a monopoly by sheer bribing power or by 
resolve to undersell requires that waste at first shall be 
without limits. And the third weak place is the bitter 
hostility that monopolies have created ever since the days 
when the prophet Isaiah denounced those who “lay field to 
field till there be no place” for the poor. The profit of 
monopoly can only come either from raising prices or 
stopping the fall which competition would produce, and 
the former result, at least, is resented with a bitterness 
compounded of suffering, broken hopes of free careers 
in the trade monopolised, and of the widely spread 
hatred to the very rich. The Americans have no instinctive 
Socialism ; they admire millionaires, and they are pene- 
trated with the Protectionist fallacies; yet it is doubtful 
whether disgust with Trusts will not undermine the Tariff. 
No Government in Europe can long resist severe pressure 
from below, and the means of restricting the action of, and 
therefore of impeding the profits sought from, great combi- 
nations of capital will ultimately be discovered. 

It is said that this surpasses human ingenuity, even Mr. 
Roosevelt, with so many able men behind him, having failed 
to propose a method for regulating Trusts. We admit 
fully the difficulty of distinguishing between the great 
Trust and the great trader; but we do not believe that 
when a nation once feels itself hurt by a monopoly it will 
fail to discover means of recovering its liberty. Dread of 
the dentist’s chair disappears when the tooth aches. One 
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means which, though, to our mind it is distinctly un- 
scientific, will be immensely popular, is that of subsidising 
rivals to the monopolist who offends. Another, on behalf 
of which even moderate Socialists write ardently, is that 
of transferring the trade to the State, a proposal which 
has been carried out on the Continent as regards railway 
transit, and would be seriously put forward even in 
England if all coal-mines fell under a Trust’s control. 
A third is direct penal legislation against monopolists 
on the principle which inspired our old statutes 
against “regraters”; and a fourth is to compel all 
great ‘‘ Combines” when suspected by Legislatures of being 
injurious to the people to admit directors appointed by 
the State. This is done already in principle as regards rail- 
ways everywhere in Europe, and has been done directly and 
avowedly by ourselves in regulating Indian railway affairs, 
and it would soon extinguish any monopolist action hostile 
to the interests of the community. It must be remembered 
that no European Government is fettered by the Constitu- 
tional difficulties which hamper Mr. Roosevelt,—our own 
Government least of all. Our own Parliament, once aware 
of a dangerous monopoly, say, for instance, of corn, or 
meat, or salt, or coal, or even tobacco—for though tobacco 
is not a necessary, it is the innocent sedative which the 
people choose to have—would have absolute power to take 
any preventive measure it pleased, and if pressed by its 
constituents would not, if we understand our people, be 
greatly hampered by economic scruples. It has recognised 
differential taxation already in the exemptions from the 
Income-tax. We do not believe, therefore, that monopolists 
will prove as dangerous to independent traders as is com- 
monly imagined, while we do believe that should such im- 
probable contingencies occur Parliament will have the 
strength and find the means to deal with them. The 
danger is rather of over-roughness than of too much lenity. 





LOYALISTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


T was always probable that to a certain section of those 
British subjects in South Africa who remained loyal 
during the war the idea of our doing anything to help the 
Boers after peace had been declared would be distasteful, 
and perhaps something more. ‘They remembered, many of 
them, the end of the war in 188], and the humiliations 
suffered by those who up to the last refused to believe 
that England would not go on with what she had 
begun; they were doubtful whether twenty years later 
it would pay to be loyal any better than in the 
shilly-shallying days of Majuba. They wished to 
be sure that England would not allow at least one thing 
to happen again,—namely, that those who stood fast by 
England should suffer for doing so. They did not want a 
reward for being loyal, but at least they did not want to 
lose by being loyal; above all things, they were angry at 
the idea that possibly their enemies might find themselves 
better treated at the end of the war than they themselves, 
who had fought on our side, or whose farms and stock had 
been pillaged by the Boers or the rebel Dutch. Such fears and 
doubts were perfectly natural, and certainly quite justified 
by what had happened in the past. The question is 
whether they are not justified by what is happening 
to-day. 

We wish that we could be sure that this is not so. We 
do not, of course, admit that it would have been wise, even 
if it had been possible, to let the Boers struggle back to 
their farms and try to rebuild and restock them, without 
making an effort on our part to see that they attained 
some measure of content and prosperity as soon as possible, 
—that is, without granting them, where such a grant was 
necessary, money to rebuild and opportunities of restocking. 
It is true that after the American Civil War the South was 
given no such grants and no such opportunities by the 
North, and as a consequence many Southern families were 
wholly ruined. Ouraction in granting money to the Boers, 
therefore, was not due to regard for precedent. But it 
was due to something far greater, and in the circum- 
stances far more necessary,—namely, the desire to 
render South Africa as a whole, and in the shortest 
possible space of time, a contented and prosperous 
portion of the Empire. We granted the Boers, then, three 
millions in cash down, and the opportunity of contracting 
loans on exceptionally favourable terms, and we hold that 
it was right and politic to do so. But there is another 
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= to the question. In granting money and aid to 9 
ate enemies did we make certain not only that we al 
not neglecting our friends, but that we were givin a 
our first consideration ? Did we make, and are we BB ese 
every effort to see that, so far as is possible, no lovee By 
kept waiting for compensation and assistance while Dutch 
men who have fought against us are already in receipt 
relief? If we can get at a proper impression of the at : 
tion in South Africa from the various letters and stseie ; 
which appear in the papers, we did not make that effort 
and we are not making it now. We referred last week to 
a letter which was pubiished in the Times of September 19th 
under the heading “ British Loyalists in South Africa,” 
In it the writer complained that it was not the En lish 
loyalists but the Boers who were receiving the Po 
sideration at the hands of our officials. “The Government 
are supplying almost all their waggons to the Boers 
Roane Boers can have free rations, free Passes e 
their farms; those who have suffered for England's 
sake are refused everything.” Definite instances 
were given of occasions when loyalists were unable 
to get assistance from our officials simply because 
they were loyalists, and it was stated in anothey 
letter that English ladies anxious to get back to their 
families were “actually being passed as Dutch, because 
the military only, assist Boers.” It is, as we said last 
week, difficult to believe that our officers could be 
guilty of such criminal favouritism, but almost every 
mail brings fresh evidence that in the desire—praise. 
worthy as it no doubt is—to do everything to make 
the return of our new Colonists to their farms as 
easy as possible, we are neglecting the old Colonists 
whose farms were destroyed and whose stock was looted 
by our late enemies. A letter in Monday’s Standard gives 
the experiences of another “loval.” The writer points out 
that while the war was actually going on it was possible 
for a Colonial driven by the enemy from his farm to 
earn a pittance for his wife and family by joining one of 
the Colonial Volunteer forces or a town guard. Now that 
the local forces have been disbanded he finds himself with. 
out money, with his stock looted, and without even the 
opportunity of getting back to his farm. The Compensa- 
tion Courts work slowly, and only grant.the sums allowed 
in monthly instalments, which means that paying farm. 
work cannot begin until the full sum is delivered ; mean- 
while the money allowed each month has to go in the 
herding of cattle which cannot plough without ploughs, or 
in buying waggons which cannot be drawn without cattle, 
or in farm instruments which are useless without seed to 
sow. Unable in some cases to obtain compensation or 
relief except at intervals of time so long as to make such 
compensation useless, and unable in other cases to obtain 
relief at all, the farmer who remained loyal to us, or who 
actually fought under our flag, sees the men who drove 
him from his farm “ returning to their homes, heiped with 
seed, with means of transport, with food, and in some cases 
with temporary dwellings.” If that is a true picture of 
what is happening in the majority of cases of distressed 
loyalists, it is one which is extremely discreditable to us as 
a nation, and it reveals a situation which ought to be 
rectified at once. Neither those who have fought against 
us nor those who have fought for us think any the better of 
Englishmen for it. The Boers see in it the old apathy 
and weakness which many of them regard as our national 
characteristics; the British are bitterly reminded of what 
was said and thought of “ thoce at home ” in 1881. 

In the resettling of South Africa, and in the granting of 
help to those, whether they have been our enemies or our 
friends, who have been ruined or seriously affected by the 
war, there ought to be one ruling principle. It is, as we 
have said, in our opinion, and looking to the eventual 
prosperity of the South African Colonies, right to get the 
Boers whom we have taken prisoners or who have sur- 
rendered back to their farms as quickly as possible, and 
right to see that when they return to their farms they 
can make a living. But right as it is to break up the 
prisoners’ and concentration camps as soon as possible, even 
if only because of the money we save by so doing, economy 
ought not to be our first aim. Our first aim ought to be to 
look to the eventual prosperity and content of the country, 
and the country will not become prosperous and contented 
if we neglect those who ‘have suffered in our cause. We 
ought, then, to relieve those who have remained loyal to 
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us first. No man in South Africa ought to be able to say 
that he has been punished because he did not join our 
enemies. That is so clearly right and necessary that it 
may seem hardly worth while insisting upon 1t ; but the 
answer to those who think insistence unnecessary 1s 
supplied by the loyalists’ letters to which we have referred. 
Next to the British subjects who have fought or suffered 
in our cause ought to come the National Scouts. The 
National Scouts cannot be expected to be popular with the 
men against whom they fought; but we promised togive them 
exceptional consideration, and we ought to keep our promise. 
Third ought tocome the Boers whom we have taken prisoners 
or who have surrendered, at whatever period of the war. 
Doubtless among this class, especially among those who 
held out to the last, we shall find some of those of our 
enemies who are best worth open-handed and generous 
treatment. But they held out to the end knowing what 
their action in so doing entailed; we ought not to reward 
them for doing so by placing them in a list above those 
who helped, like the National Scouts, to bring the end 
nearer. Even here, though, we would not draw a hard- 
and-fast line. If it seemed likely to be for the per- 
manent good of the country, we would eo prominent 
men among those who came in after June Sth imme- 
diately in positions in which they could help in the 
management of the new Colonies. But, above all, there 
must be no favouritism. Each man who is kept waiting 
must know why he is kept waiting, and must know that 
no one with a worse claim on us than he has been helped 
before him. We cannot, as we have said, judge fully of 
all the circumstances, since full details are wanting; but 
it certainly looks as if weare not at present holding to the 
principle of “friends first.” If we are nét doing that, we 
are not only breaking the most sacred of our national 
obligations, but we are going the best way to promote dis- 
content and disloyalty in South Africa in the future. It 
has been only too justly said of us by Englishmen in 
South Africa in the past that England cannot be trusted 
to keep her promises, and that is a reputation which we 
ought to spare no effort to live down. 








EMILE ZOLA. 


HE lamentable death of M. Zola removes from sight one 
who, though in no sense the foremost man of letters 

in the world, was perhaps the most widely known and most 
keenly discussed of literary men. ‘/hatever our personal 
feelings may be with respect to his work and his workmanship, 
few persons competent to express an opinion will deny that 
his was a great literary personality It is felt that a great 
man is dead, and that France, at any rate, could ill spare hins. 
Had M. Zola died, let us say, ten years ago, the feeling would 
have been different; indeed, it is no exaggeration to declare 
that the disappearance of the French novelist from the field of 
literature would then have been a source of unfeigned relief to 
many of the most thoughtful watchers of the age. Born on 
April 2nd, 1840, it was not until 1877 that he joined issue, by 
the publication of “L’Assommoir,” with those conventions of 
society which endeavour to place certain limits upon the 
subject-matter and structure of artistic work. Long hefore 
that date he had made his mark in literature. His father, a 
retired French officer and a civil engineer of some note, died 
when the future novelist was a child, leaving his young 
Italian widow and son in narrow circumstances. The boy was 
educated in Paris at the Lycée St. Louis, and is said to have 
supplemented his school-work by voluminous reading at book- 
stalls. He eventually found a place in the firm of Hachette, 
the great printers and publishers, and at the same time con- 
tributed both articles and stories to various newspapers. 
Many of these stories were republished under the title 
“Contes i Ninon” in 1864. Other novels (such as “ Thérése 
Raquin” in 1867) followed, and in 1871 the “ Rougon- 
Macquart” series began with “La Fortune des Rougons.” 
This series, still unfinished after more than thirty years of 
scarcely interrupted labour, deals with the destiny of one 
family, which is made the vehicle by which the sociologist 
details the influence of the age upon the race. In order to do 
this effectively M. Zola joined the modern French “ Natural- 
ist” school, the methods of which, on the literary side at any 


Jules and Edmond deGoncourt. M. Zola saw in “naturalism” 
a possibility that was not open to Flaubert with his pure 
literary genius. M. Zola determined to make “ naturalism ” the 
scourge of the age, the literary weapon that should compel men 
and women to see with their eyes and hear with their 
ears the facts of the life around them,—not of life as 
it was assumed to exist, but of life as it was. Therefore 
M. Zola, with infinite pains, painted, in the most voluminous, 
graphic, and often enough ghastly and revolting detail, French 
life as he saw it and as he gathered it from evidence (often, 
perhaps, insufficient for generalisation and misleading) which 
satisfied his intellect. It was a deliberate challenge to con- 
ventional art, and it was a deliberate assault on the existing 
structure of social life. He told the world :—‘ These are facts 
that I am laying before you. I believe them to be abso- 
lutely true. They mean social and spiritual death. What- 
ever you think of me or of my works matters nothing. 
What does matter is that it is no longer open to you 
to say that you know nothing of these things. If in 
doing what I am doing I break the canons of art and 
shock the sense of decency in men and women, so much 
the worse for art and the sense of decency. Art can 
afford to neglect nothing, and ‘decency that is built on 
deliberate ignorance is valueless.’ That was, we believe, 
M. Zola’s position, or perhaps we should say, what he always 
wanted the world to take as his position, and what in his 
better moments was his true position. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that the pride of popularity and the delicious 
sense that he was acquiring fame and fortune also influenced 
him to press on along the line he had ~hosen, and to force the 
note of animalism and the abandonment of decency and 
reticence. The vast popularity of his books should have been 
« warning to him as to the way his fictional prophetic out- 
pourings were being taken by the world. Instead that popu- 
larity led him to degrade the mission of which he boasted. 
In spite of our desire to do full justice to M. Zola, we cannot 
deny that too often, to use South’s phrase, one “smells the 
parasite through the prophet,”—the social parasite who gives 
the populace what they want, not what they need. In any 
case, he was not accepted as a new prophet. He was widely 
read, often enough by the wrong people, and he was accused 
of being the worst example of the class of novelists who 
obtain readers by appealing to the lowest passions. Thinking 
men were appalled at the subjects that he chose, and not 
unnaturally, and could not wholly accept his answer: 
‘These things are facts, and can only be abolished by 
men and women grappling with them. People will not read 
Blue-books, but they will read my novels.’ Tennyson, it will 
be remembered, turned on M. Zola with fierce anger in his 
“Locksley Hall—Sixty Years After.” The passage must be 
quoted again :— 

“ Authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your 


part, 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of Art. 


Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 
Down with Reticence, down with Reverence—forward—naked— 
let them stare. 


Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your 
sewer ; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue 
pure. 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into the 
abysm.” 

Fine lines, even if only half a truth. Theother half Tennyson 

himself gives a little later in the same great poem :— 

“Ts it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet.” 


These, and the succeeding lines, were M. Zola’s main point. It 
was not well that these things should be, but they would 
inevitably continue to be, he urged, and so far quite rightly, 
while men and women shut their eyes to them. Therefore, un- 
readable as M. Zola often is, we do not wish to assert that he had 
no right to point out the “troughs” which Tennyson named 
after him. Buteven though it is admitted that he had the right 
to do so, and whatever his motive may have been, we hold that 
he was, in fact, turning the drain into the fountain, and that 
this was not the right way to call attention to the perils of had 





rate, were evolved by M. Gustave Flaubert and the brothers 





drainage. We cannot doubt that M. Zola’s books did a very 
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great deal of harm,—and what is more, more harm than good. 
The hideous details might have been justified had they been 
infused with the essential Christian spirit or with the passion 
of regeneration and human sympathy; but they were not. 
They move to pity and terror and disgust, but there is no 
true solution of the passions aroused. Therefore, even though 
we admit M. Zola’s intention to have been sound and not that of 
the pornographer, we cannot acquit him wholly on Tennyson's 
indictment. 

Lord Tennyson was by no means alone in his view. Great 
French and English critics on artistic grounds, and vast 
masses of people on moral grounds, threw the books aside 
in honest disgust. The man who could produce them, they 
honestly felt, was both an artistic and a human monster. 
Then came the Dreyfus trial, and M. Zola, not a politician or 
statesman or soldier or man of affairs, calmly came forward 
and denounced with piercing energy the living lie in which 
the French nation was enfolding itself. In the cause of truth 
he deliberately sacrificed his social, his literary, and his 
national position. He was actually hounded out of the 
country, sentenced by the Courts in his absence, and deprived 
of his cherished decoration. In a moment men’s eyes were 
opened. He was not a “gutter” novelist after all. Men 
saw that in the same way that he had sacrificed his person 
in the cause of truth, so he bad been willing to sacrifice 
(and, we think, ina great measure had sacrificed) his artistic 
genius in the cause of truth and social salvation. Feeling 
from the first that he possessed the pen of a genius, 
he deliberately devoted it to what he deemed, however 
mistakenly, was the service of his country and the world 
in a way that he, as a great literary man, must have 
felt was not the way to secure enduring fame in litera- 
ture, if by fame is meant adoption among the house- 
hold gods of men. M. Zola was far too great an artist 
not to know that the wearisome compilation of statistics 
and facts dealing with successive sections of society was in 
itself not so much an intolerable blot upon his art as a neces- 
sary solvent of his work. For if the results he aimed at were 
attained, the facts he compiled would cease to exist, and the 
structure of his work would fall away. Therefore he did not 
build in the bulk of his work for immortality, but strove 
rather to create bases from which his successors, late in time, 
should build. The passions of humanity, in all their height 
and depth, are and must be the theme of art for ever, but 
particular aspects of these passions (conditioned by the 
transitory troubles of a particular epoch), depicted for 
the purpose of ameliorating social life, are rather the 
field in which the social reformer labours than the theme 
of art. Yet even in the most desperate of the social 
novels the highest art flashes out again and again with 
irresistible force. We have not space to deal here with the 
question that will for years be asked in connection with 
M. Zola’s work,—the question, “ What is realism, and what is 
its place in art?” To the French novelist realism meant the 
aggregation of facts and the description of minute detail. 
To Shakespeare it meant the stating of principles, and the 
application of those principles to life. To Rabelais it seems 
to have been the aggregation of facts for the purpose of 
throwing light on human nature. To Chaucer it was mere 
description relevant to the development of a story. The 
truth seems to be that there is no such thing as realism or 
naturalism. Every artist sees Nature in his own way. It is 
in seeing Nature that art comes into being, and when 
Rabelais, Walt Whitman, or M. Zola were engaged in cata- 
loguing facts they left, with manifest unsuccess, the region of 
literature for the realm of social science. 





THE AURA OF A HOUSE. 

V E talk of a haunted house, but surely all houses are 

haunted unless they are brand-new and have never 
been lived in. Every house has a “spirit” of its own,—some 
effluence not to be accounted for by the bricks and mortar 
wherewith it is built, or the skill of the architect who built it. 
Have we not all experienced on entering certain houses an 
instant sense of mental expansion, and in others a like sen- 
sation of shrinking? The moment we stand within certain 
doors we know that we shall come out of them with a feeling 
of relief, while we go through others confidently expecting a 





as 

haven of pleasantness. The atmosphere of some honses 
transforms the casual visitor. He may know that at No. 10 
in such-and-such a street he will make a totally different im 

pression on a stranger from the one he would make if he oa 
him at No. 11. The aura of the house is antipathetic to him 
or sympathetic, as the case may be. At the one he is atrhis 
best, at the other at his worst ; and some men’s social best and 
social worst are very far apart, which is one reason why we 
hear so many contradictory social judgments, Every one 
can call to mind some familiar house, it may be ugly without 

it is often shabby within, where the atmosphere is warm with 
past welcomes, and the exhilaration of something we like 
to think of as appreciation and know in our hearts to be 
kindness, where good talk seems to be induced by the very 
walls, where jests are good because the jesters are happy 
and every guest takes out a better opinion of himself and the 
world than he took in. Where such an aura exists the hosts 
know the secret of social success in the best sense of the word 
and can afford to scorn the attractions of upholstery and fine 
food. But there are other houses, full not only of beautify] 
things, but traversed by a file of agreeable people, in which no 
one is ever quite at his ease, in which the air is at best but 
coldly pleasant. No doubt these differing atmospheres are 
due to the inhabitants of the various houses, but their imme. 
diate presence is not always necessary to render it effectual, 
It is quite possible to feel its oppression or its invigoration 
alone in one’s bedroom. 

Is it all a matter of the association of ideas? Perhaps 
it is; and yet sometimes we are tempted to think that 
something more definite and tangible may explain the 
phenomena, and that brick walls do actually absorb and 
retain the mental atmosphere of those who habitually live in 
them. This theory we know could be reduced to an absurdity 
ina moment. Some one may make us ridiculous by suggest. 
ing that a housewife searching for a house for the season 
should first inquire the disposition and average luck of its 
permanent inhabitants; or we may be asked how longa 
depressing atmosphere will last in a house after the depressed 
owners have left, and in how many months a Mark Tapley 
might be supposed to disinfect a house inhabited by a Mrs, 
Gummidge or a Schopenhauer. We are quite willing to 
laugh with the scorner, but, after all, have we not at 
least a semblance of right on our side? Tuke a prosaic 
instance. A house in which a tragedy has taken place is not 
easy to let, and is often supposed to be haunted. But when 
we begin to examine the evidence for the crop of ghost-stories 
to which such an occurrence gives rise, we find that it is 
all contradictory, and hardly worth sifting. On the 
other hand, the fact remains that a supernatural terror 
commonly attacks sensitive people when sleeping in certain 
rooms, and that in the majority of instances those rooms are 
found to have been the scenes of horrible mental agitations, 
Again, the consecration of a church does not for most 
Protestants consist in words said by a Bishop, nor yet in the 
presence of an altar at the east end. Many men would as 
soon worship in a barn, and acknowledge no grace in the 
ecclesiastic but that which Orders cannot convey. All the 
same, the aura of a church is a very definite thing, and 
appeals to Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. No one 
enters the hospitable doors of a Cathedral between the times 
of service in order to gossip or talk business. The impalpable 
incense of devotion pervades his spirit and banishes his 
frivolity without asking his creed. 

Some interest attaches to all those who live in great 
historic houses, especially if their ancestors have lived there for 
many generations. The general public experiences a great 
hankering to go inside their homes and try whether for a 
moment they can come|under the spell of their walls. Philistines 
ignorant of architecture and indifferent to furniture, to whom 
Chippendale was a carpenter and Louis Quinze suggests 
nothing but a King, will spend time, trouble, and money in 
order to go through the somewhat disagreeable process of 
seeing an inhabited house on a show-day. From the point of 
view of the learned, they may know little of its history, but 
they have a dim idea that its walls are reeking with human 
experience and reflect more of life than can be crammed into 
threescore years and ten. 

But those who actually live in such houses, are they greatly 
affected by mental atmospheric influence ? We have heard it 
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maintained that they are not. Certainly they seldom speak as 
if they were ; but of those things which men feel the most they 
often speak the least. Emerson declares that the people who 
fee] Nature's charms most keenly say least about her spell. 
«Qne can hardly speak of it directly without excess. It is as 
easy to broach in mixed company what is called the subject 
of religion.” No doubt a man of letters who passes a month in 
the atmosphere of such a house can often show forth its secret 
better than those who have lived in it since the Wars of the 
Roses; but that fact, to our mind, proves nothing. We can 
imagine a man whose very soul was imbued with the aura of 
his home to whom it would never occur tu ialk of its tradi- 
tions. The passed-away folk who peopled his childish dreams, 
the pictures which looked down in compassion or maddening 
indifference upon sorrows which seemed to be eternal, have 
become his friends or his enemies, have whispered to him 
their stories, stories all connected with his own, and 
have sealed his lips with confidence. For him they cannot 
be works of art to be analysed, attributed, dated, and 
yalued, nor yet historical shades to be conjured up 
and forced to illustrate a phase of history. Their life has 
entered into his, they have fired or quenched his ambition, 
they stand behind him to set off or foreshorten his figure in 
the eyes of the world, but he does not look back at them; he 
remembers, however, what they have taught him. But with 
the man of imagination coming from the outside it is quite 
different. It is not for him to see, absorb, and keep silence; 
his business is to look, listen, and tell. Will the aura of these 
great houses be for ever neutralised by the aroma of money 
brought in by the millionaires who buy them? We think 
not. The first generation will carry its atmosphere with it, 
an atmosphere inimical to faney and powerful to lay the 
spirit of the past. The ghosts of tradition are proud; they do 
not make new friends. But children break through all 
reserves: they are the equals of all the world, the heirs of 
the ages, the good comrades of the quick and the dead. 
Probably our scornful listener is becoming tired. ‘ Romantic 
surroundings,’ we hear him say, ‘strike the imagination of all 
inamoreor less degree. As to unaccountable feelings of depres- 
sion and cheerfulness, they lay hold of us all very often when 
we are out of doors. Wherever we are we have days when the 
workaday world is sufficient for us, and days when we are 
obsessed by fancies. The aura of a house is nothing whatever 
but the stamp put by our immediate surroundings upon our 
passing frame of mind. If we go where we know we are liked, 
our vanity is flattered and we feel well and clever; if we go 
among unsympathetic people, we put our hurt feelings down 
to the atmosphere. As to the church argument, have we not 
been accustomed from childhood to control our thoughts in a 
place of worship? Any wholly unaccountable sense of bappi- 
ness experienced in a given house is probably attributable to 
the soil or the ventilation; while a lasting or widespread de- 
pression should make the sufferers suspect the drains.’ Well, 
we are not quite convinced, but we are willing to let the 
practical man have the last word. 





ODD ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

DD friendships between animals of different kinds 
are often seen, but an adventure recorded in Nature 

by Mr. L. ©. Hurst is rather out of the common. 
It often happens that among all the domestic animals 
of a farm the donkey is the cleverest, and takes the 
lead when anything interesting is going on. One of these 
sharp-witted donkeys, kept in Derbyshire, had learnt how to 
open gates, a not uncommon accomplishment of his tribe. 
Being shut up in a field with two ponies, he soon wanted 
& change of scene and company, and so opened the gate 
of his own meadow and walked out with the ponies. He 
appears to have wished to find another set of companions, 
for he opened three other gates in order to reach another 
field where a mare, a foal, and a yearling, all old friends of 
his, were placed. They no doubt were very pleased to see 
him, and the whole party went out for a walk. They were 
then joined by a mastiff, and they went on their way together 
exactly as animals are supposed to do in story-books—dog, 
donkey, ponies, mare, yearling, and foal—“ until they met a 
man,” to adopt the style consecrated to adventures of this 
kind, Unfortunately the man knew the horses and foal. 


pigs when straying, and the eye for identifying horses seems 
part of the inheritance of most rustics.) He unkindly inter- 
fered with the walking tour, and rounded up the equine 
members of it. The donkey, deprived of his friends, then 
returned home; but the masti{f accompanied him in an entirely 
detached manner so far as its original owners went, so great 
was this donkey’s power of making friends, and also of keeping 
them. 

As a rule, domestic animals which are much with people 
prefer their company to that of other animals of any kind. They 
think them more interesting and distinguished. But if they 
are not much regarded by those about the house, they are 
particularly likely to strike up some curious friendship with 
what would apparently be a very unsuitable kind of com- 
panion. There was, and is, a dog at Clifton Hampden on the 
Thames, living at the Bridge House, which is not in the 
least interested either in people or in boating. Instead of 
barking and being important when parties arrived at the 
boating-raft, or helping to take the tolls at the bridge, or 
generally taking the active and fussy interest in the business 
of his master which most dogs show, he preferred to associate 
entirely with a horse and a donkey kept in a meadow next to 
the bridge. The three friends used to spend all day out in the 
field, the dog lying quietly curled up asleep in the grass if it 
were fine, or watching the others graze. If it rained he would 
go and lie against the back of a shed, where he could see the 
horse, and to which the latter sometimes also came for 
shelter. He only appeared at the house when the horse 
was fetched to be harnessed, when he would trot with the 
eart, and as soon as the horse returned and was unharnessed, 
would return with it to the field. In time this dog 
became so extremely “horsey” in his tastes that he took to 
eating oats when his friend was fed. It was the custom to 
put the horse’s feed of oats ina tin pan and set this on the 
floating landing-stage or raft used by boating parties, in order 
to get the old horse to stand in the water for the benefit of his 
legs; while at the same time the donkey, which hated water, 
could not steal the oats. The dog always went down to the 
raft, and sat on it close to the tin pan while the horse was 
eating. He would then pick up the spilled-out corns, and 
carefully crack and swallow them. Both picking up and 
cracking an oat-corn are rather difficult feats for a dog’s 
mouth and teeth to manage. But he was very expert at this, 
and used to sit and eat oats till the horse had finished. The 
latter is now dead, and this scene by the bridge, which used to 
take place regularly every summer evening, has ceased. The 
thoroughness and routine with which this dog-and-horse friend- 
ship continued could probably be paralleled in many other 
cases. There seems to be a natural liking between these 
two very different species, just as there is a natural 
antipathy between dogs and cattle. The latter is some- 
times explained by an inherited recollection of the destruc- 
tion of their calves by the dog’s relation, the wolf. But 
as wolvesare at least as destructive to foals where horses run 
loose, the explanation does not seem adequate. The dog’s 
natural attitude towards the sheep is strictly that of a hungry 
man towards a leg of mutton. He only becomes its guide, 
philosopher, and friend by training. Yet between shepherd 
dogs of the best class, such as those on the Northern fells, and 
their sheep a much closer link exists than between the ordinary 
mere sheep-driving dog of the South. These fell sheep are 
very bright, alert creatures, with all their wits about them, 
and scarcely need more than a hint from the dog as to where 
they should go. In Penrith on market days in autumn there 
is a great invasion of sheep, often lambs of the year, which, 
being bred on the fells, are sold for keeping on the lower 
ground in winter. Of the three parties to the visit—sheep, 
dogs, and shepherds—the first are usually quite composed, 
the dogs almost as much at their ease, and the only members 
who lose their heads completely are the shepherds, who shriek 
and scream at their dogs and flocks as if demented. At a 
cross-road, or if there is much traffic, a sheep sometimes 
becomes separated from the rest, while the shepherd is 
frantically waving his arms and stick. The writer has 
seen one quietly run up beside the dog and push against 
it, as if to inquire what it had best do. The dog, looking 
at his master with his tongue out, evidently concluded that 
he did not know either; but, after waiting still a minute, 





(There are men in the country who will even recognise particular 





he trotted up with the sheep alongside of him to the flock. 
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Perhaps the most incongruous pair of animal friends at 
present in England belong to the late Lord Lilford’s collection 
of cranes and wildfowl, still maintained at Lilford Hall, near 
Oundle. A large crane was selected as the object of an 
intense and jealous affection by a female goose. The goose, 
which was of a curious Australian species with a very short 
bill and speckled body, practically annexed the crane alto- 
gether. When the writer last saw it, it was feeding close by 
the tall crane, and never went more than a few yards from it, or 
allowed it to be out of its sight for a minute. If any other 
crane came near, or any visitor, the goose rushed at it and 
made as if it would bite. The cranes it did bite, seizing their 
legs. A mate was found for the crane, and for six months it 
was kept elsewhere, unseen by the goose. The fresh bird died, 
and the goose, to whose enclosure the crane returned, 
at once renewed the friendship. It was quite a personal liking, 
for there was an unrivalled selection of other cranes to choose 
from. When a cat and dog become chums one or the other 
is generally a young one. Their chief object in associating 
seems to be play or boisterous romps, in which the cat sub- 
mits to very rough treatment as the dog grows more excited, 
and always seems to enjoy the sport the rougher itis. We 
have seen a small cat almost swallowed by a full-grown young 
bloodhound, picked up and flung into the air, and swung almost 
from one side of the room to the other, still renewing the 
mimic fight, until, when quite exhausted, she would slip under 
a bureau to get breath. It seemed as if her bones must get 
broken, yet she was not damaged. An Australian opossum 
and a setter became most excellent comrades, the opossum 
lying asleep by the setter on the hearthrug by day, and play- 
ing with him in the evening. The dog even submitted, though 
he did not like it, to the opossum washing his face, which it 
did by licking it all over while it solicitously held the dog’s 
muzzle in its sharp-clawed little paws. The first advances in 
this case came from the opossum; but the setter was not a 
normally minded dog, being rather given to seek friends 
among the cats, with which it would play at any hour. 
Mr. Hagenbeck in his Hamburg Menagerie, partly for 
the pleasure of the German sightseer, and partly to make 
the animals more cheerful by society, has for many years 
made “happy families” of the largest carnivora in single 
cages. The greater part do not do much more than tolerate 
each other, but the social cement of the whole party is given 
by the dogs, large but young boarhounds, which are full of 
play and good-humour, and seem to keep the others in spirits 
by their example. Probably, as dogs are the most companion- 
able creatures to man, they also possess the gift of attracting 
the liking of other animals. One of the most extraordinary 
instances of this recently noted was described and illustrated 
in Country Life. A fox cub was brought up among a number 
of dogs at a house in Wales, with a park and rough cover 
close to the garden, the latter being a favourite place with the 
wild foxes to lie by day. The dogs were often taken to draw 
this cover and rout out the fox. The cub, when full-grown, 
used to accompany them, and when the fox was started would 
rush after it in company with the other dogs, which were 
giving tongue and enjoying all the excitement of a brief fox- 


bunt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
pea 
THE FLEMISH “PRIMITIFS” AT BRUGES. 

[To Tas Epiror or THE ‘“Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—Among the many loan exhibitions of recent years 
illustrative of special schools of art, few, if any, have equalled 
in interest and importance the collection of early Flemish 
paintings which has attracted so many visitors this summer 
to Bruges, and which is now about to close. The school is 
one that, compared with the early schools of Italy, has 
hitherto been comparatively little studied in England, and to 
many the collection now brought together will have come as a 
revelation. The Picture Section of the Exhibition is held in 
the Palace of the ‘ Gouvernement Provincial,” which is built 
on the site of the old family mansion of the Barons Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, the present representative of which is President 
of the Exhibition; and to his initiative and energy the 
success of the enterprise is in great measure due. A scarcely 
less interesting collection is in the neighbouring “ Hotel 
Gruuthuuse,’—an assemblage of old-world art treasures of 








varied nature: carvings in wood and stone; rej 
crosses, and other church ornaments in gold sily 
enamel; jewellery, medals, illuminated missals a a 
vestments, and lace, brought together, not only for’ = 
intrinsic excellence, but with the view of supplementing ™ 
illustrating the pictures by showing the objects that ap - 
as accessories and decorations in the works of the roo 
“ Primitifs.” To cross the threshold of the picture ae 
to enter upon a new world,—a world of untroubled beaut ie 
serene tranquillity, of devotional reverence, of ReMi 4 
traditions and mystic meaning, where pious hersheea 0 
Flanders kneel amid sainted mortals and celestial beings sae 
in glistening raiment. Here and there a martyrdom of 
hideous torture brings in a note of discord; but these discords 
are few and far between, and scarcely disturb the prevailing 
harmony of tone and feeling. r 

The art of Flemish painters in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was a restricted art. Their subjects were almost 
exclusively devotional or portraiture. The free and joyous 
spirit of the Renaissance, which changed the whole current of 
Italian art, hardly touched the art or life of Flanders, Their 
art is serious and sincere,—an art of earnest devotion, and 
of patient labour for the attainment of perfect workmanship, 
Classical and allegorical themes are almost unknown, hix 
torical scenes or incidents of dramatic action are rare, the 
nude is but little studied or understood; the figures arg 
usually on a small scale, whether in portraits or in sacred 
subjects, and in neither is the type of women beautiful, But 
within these limitations a high standard of perfection js 
attained. Their instinctive sense of harmony and purity 
of colour is unerring; their skill in the painting of acces. 
sories, brocaded draperies, armour, jewellery, is consummate; 
the delicate beauty of their landscape backgrounds cannot 
be su.passed. What they sought to attain they carried out 
with an unrivalled perfection of execution and of technique 
which forms a matter of wonder to painters of the present day, 
For the study of this school the Bruges Exhibition affords a 
unique opportunity. Works of artists, known and unknown, 
have been brought together from the churches, convents, 
museums, and private collections, not only of Belgium, but of 
France, Italy, Germany, and England. Experts and art 
critics from every country have met at Bruges, and by com. 
parison of pictures und interchange of views, aided by the 
patient and lifelong study of ancient archives by such menas 
our learned countryman, Mr, W. J. Weale, much knowledge 
and information has been acquired, many problems have been 
solved and many new ones started. Of the early art of 
Flanders, before it burst suddenly into full bloom under the 
Van Eyck Brothers in the opening years of the fifteenth 
century, few records are in existence. Perhaps the origins of 
this great school are to be sought chiefly in the miniature 
paintings that were the outcome of loving labour in the great 
Abbeys of tne Netherlands, and of which noble specimens can 
now be seen in the “ Hédtel Gruuthuuse.” Those ancient 
foyndations, now almost entirely destroyed, suppressed, or 
removed, were in the Middle Ages not only schools of 
learning but storehouses of art treasures. But as time went 
on the old order changed. Commerce drew people into towns. 
Trades formed themselves into associations; these gradually 
obtained charters and developed into Corporations and Guilds, 
the members of which, though no longer in connection with 
the Abbey, preserved a religious character, and placed them 
selves under the protection of a patron saint. The rules of these 
Guilds were despotic. Each branch of art had its special Guild, 
whose members were often precluded from practising other 
forms of art. 

The two brothers, Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, may be 
considered as not only the founders, but perhaps the greatest 
masters, of the Flemish school. In strength and in power of 
revealing character Jan’s portraits have never been surpassed, 
and his great work now at Bruges, known as the “ Van de 
Paele Madonna,” displays a mastery of drawing, of colour, 
and of rendering of sumptuous stuffs and armour which seems 
incredible in so early a master: while the “Angel of the 
Resurrection and the Three Marys,” attributed to the elder 
brother, Hubert, reveals dramatic power and pathos of even 
higher character. Of their great joint chef d'ceuvre, the many: 
panelled “ Adoration of the Lamb,” painted for the Cathedral 
of Ghent, where they lived and worked, only the two least 
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attractive but strangely powerful panels, life-size figures of 


Adam and Eve, have found their way to the Bruges Exhibi- 
tion, Their only known pupil, Pieter Christus, shows much 
wer in his figure composition and in the broad sweeps of his 
Jandscapes, which latter formed more than mere backgrounds 
to these old Flemings. Clear skies, blue hills, fantastic towers 
and quaint houses, verdant meadows, shady woods, and winding 
rivers, blend and harmonise in feeling with their figure groups. 
Some forty years after the death of the Van Eycks another 
bright star arose on the Flemish firmament, Hans Memlinc, 
the most attractive and sympathetic painter of his school, the 
“Fra Angelico” of the North. He is represented at Bruges 
by a series of pictures ilustrative of his whole art career, 
from his early triptych painted for Sir John Donne and 
contributed by the Duke of Devonshire, to the expanded and 
matured works of his later years, with their perfect mastery 
of technique, their gem-like glow of colour, their depth of 
devotional sentiment. His portraits, both of men and women, 
are delicate and subtle interpretations of character, a spiritual 
ennobling of the plain features of the burghers of Bruges and 
their homely wives. Slightly earlier in date than Memlince is 
Roger de la Pasture (better known by the translated name of 
van der Weyden), a strong and realistic painter, who greatly 
influenced tbe early German schools, and is largely repre- 
sented at Bruges by forcible portraits and by Scriptural and 
otbersubjects. Among them isasmall * Piet” of striking power 
and imagination, illumined by a vivid sky-glow, the departing 
light, not of the setting sun, but of the Light of the World. 


Many other painters of the period command attention,— 
Diedrick Bouts, always picturesque in his conceptions of 
subjects; Jacques Daret (Maitre de Flémalle); Hugo van der 
Goes, represented here by a fine * Death of the Virgin,” but 
ouly to be fully appreciated by those who have seen his great 
altar-piece painted by order of the Portinari (the agents at 
Bruges of the Medici) for the hospital of St. Marin Nuova at 
Florence; Johan Perreal (Maitre de Moulins), whose portrait of 
a Canon protected by St. Maurice, sent by the Glasgow Gallery, 
is one of the gems of the collection; and many others. But 
foremost among them is Gerard David, perhaps the strongest; 
the most varied and advanced of the whole group of Flemish 
painters. He is supposed, like many of his fellow-artists, to 
have visited Italy, and to have derived from that visit an 
added freedom of treatment and grace of composition, 
assimilating fresh ideas without losing the national type or 
the vigour of his native art. One exquisite picture, from the 
Rouen Gallery, consisting of the Virgin surrounded by angels 
and by ten virgin saints, with the artist himself and his wife 
and fellow-artist, Cornelia Cnoop, looking on in the back- 
ground, has much of the charm and beauty of an Italian 
“Santa Conversazione.” In his great triptych of the 
“Baptism of Christ” the artist has carried out the ideal con- 
ceived in his mind with rare perfection of workmanship, 
beauty of colour and of landscape, and deep solemnity of feel- 
ing. The beautiful landscapes in which Gerard David's 
figures are placed show the growing importance given 
to that branch of art. In Joachim Patonir’s composi- 
tions figures play a less and less prominent part, until 
in some of his works they disappear altogether. Of 
Quintin Massys, of Antwerp, there are a few choice, though 
small, specimens. His delicate and refined art can be more 
fully appreciated in the Gallery of Brussels, which possesses 
his large and beautiful composition of the “Family of St. 
Anne,” with its splendid shutter panels. With these great 
men art culminated in the Netherlands. They were succeeded 
by numerous painters of more or less distinction, but in whom 
symptons of decadence soon became visible. They began to 
seek inspiration from without instead of from within, and by 
endeavouring to imitate the Italian masters lost their distine- 
tive power and quality. There were, however, men of real 
genius among them, such as Jean Gossart (better known as 
Mabase), in whom the signs of decay seemed rather sigas of 
progress, so full of charm and talent are his works. By the 
end of the sixteenth century the sun of Flemish art had fully 
set, to rise again nearly a century later under the very 
different art types of Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyck. 
Those who have had the good fortune to visit Bruges this 
year will regret the approaching dispersal of her art treasures, 
but will retain lasting memories of old-world beauty and 
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THE PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OF THE 
NATION. 

[To THB EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.”] , 
Srr,—In your article on “ Physical and Military Training in 
Scotland” in the Spectator of August 30th you state that “ it 
is established without a doubt that the physical deterioration of 
the nation during the past hundred years has been very 
great.” Considering that the science of anthropometry is of 
recent development, I doubt if there are good grounds for 
stating that there is « marked general national physical 
decadence. The recruiting of the Army is influenced by so 
many conditions that experience in this field can hardly be 
taken asa basis for thestatement. The subject is of such great 
national importance that it would have been well had the Com- 
mission which is now sitting first established the correctness 
of the belief. Although 1 question a general physical deteriora. 
tion, ] admit that there is now, as there always has been, a 
low standard of physique in a large and important section of 
the community, and | consider that it is to the national in- 
terest that steps should be taken to prevent this. I believe much 
can be done, but not in the way proposed. There is a tendency 
in dealing with the great problems of the day not to go to the 
fons et origo mali, and this tendency is shown in this Com- 
mission’s inquiry. Physical training will no more create a 
nation of Sandows than it will convert underbred horses into 
Derby winners. It is at our large children’s hospitals that 
the causes of our national physical decadence will be learned, 
and the ways for counteracting it indicated. It will be 
found that in at least 90 per cent. of the cases seeking 
treatment it is the feeding of the infant and the hygiene 
of the home that are responsible for the physical wrecks. 
lt is by no means poverty which leads to this state of affairs, 
for the better middle class, the well-paid artisan, and the 
poorly paid labourer alike commit the errors which lead to the 
defective growth and development of their children. The 
degree of ignorance on this important matter, even amongst 
the better educated, is astounding. It is no uncommon thing 
to find that even the poorer classes spend more on “ patent 
foods,” &e., than would suffice to feed more than one infant 
on good milk. The remedy is, I think, simple and practicable. 
In a matter of such national importance there is no reason 
why the State should not insist, through the different licensing 
bodies, on every doctor and nurse giving to every mother a 
leaflet of simply-drawn-up instructions on the rearing of 
infants. It should also be incumbent on the State to see 
that a proper milk supply is within the reach of all, as is 
being done on the Continent and in America. Carried out 
universally, there can be no doubt that the physique of the 
nation would be improved, for a youth would spring up which 
could benefit by physical training. Further, by improving the 
general bygiene of our homes much more may be attained; 
but, as I have already said, there is a “want of efficiency,” a 
failure to go to the root of the evil. The modern Crusaders 
against our national scourge, tuberculosis, are going over 
ground already tilled, and either fail to see, or shirk acting on, 
the logical conclusion; they seek to cure the disease, not to 
prevent it; they build sanatoria—which are simply sanitary 
buildings—instead of making every home sanitary; they fail 
to follow the example of the State, which, as the result of the 
recommendations of a Commission appointed about fifty years 
ago to inquire in the health of the Army, has reduced the 
prevalence of phthisis amongst our soldiers enormously, by 
no other means than giving each man a larger cubic area. 
Instead of presenting ideal hygienic conditions to the diseased, 
let those workers for the people’s good seek rather for means 
to bring home to the people how it is possible to prevent 
disease, and aid the masses in protecting themselves from 
landlords who impose unhealthy conditions on them. Is 
anything done to enforce universally the laws framed for 
the protection of the people in sanitary matters? I think 
it would not be difficult to adduce evidence that there 
is not. How, then, are we to ensure the protection of the 
masses, and with that gain a better national physical 
standard? Legislation per se is insufficient. It is essential 
to create a public opinion amongst the classes affected, and I 





enchantment.—I am, Sir, &e., Bi Wi 


submit that it is only possible to do so by giving greater 
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prominence in the teaching of our national schools to the 
principles governing a healthy existence. There is little use 
in requesting the working man “not to spit,’—all the 
pamphlets issued will not change his habits. But instruction 
given to the higher forms in the plastic age by competent 
teachers, illustrated by a few simple experiments, would 
appeal to a certain percentage of pupils, and would do more in 
a few years to advance the sanitary condition of the people 
than any attempts to teach adults. To summarise:—Admit- 
ting that there is a physical inferiority in a large section of 
the community, and that the general physical standard can he 
raised, I submit that itis not by physical training that this can 
be done, but by directing attention to the nurseries and homes 
of the nation,—to the rearing and fostering of the sapling, 
not to the training of the grown tree.—I am, Sir, &e., 
M. Coutig, 
Major, Indian Medical Service. 





A SIMPLER LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to point out that the advice 
attributed by your correspondent “J. N. B.” in the Spectator 
of September 27th to Ruskin is the first of two maxims of 
William Morris, which (to quote exactly) runs thus :—‘* Have 
nothing in your houses which you do not know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful’? The second maxim is,—‘‘ No 
work which cannot be done with pleasure in the doing is worth 
doing.” They are to be found in one of his “ Lectures on Art,” 
—“ Making the Best of It.”—I am, Sir, &., M. A. Chay. 


West House, Cambridge. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the correspondence in 
your columns about “A Simpler Life.” But I venture to 
suggest that the conclusions arrived at by some of your 
correspondents may be misleading rather than helpful to 
those who would like to see a spirit of greater simplicity 
pervading the ordinary existence of the well-to-do: it is dis- 
couraging, rather than the reverse, to be told that that result 
can be attained by only the most extreme measures. I am 
fully alive to the grace and charm of the English prairie home 
of which “ M. G.” writes in your issue of September 27th, but 
I doubt whether the atmosphere of family intercourse so 
delightfully described as “gay, refreshing, and honest” is 
entirely owing to the fact that the family do the housework 
themselves. That it is due to their being sanely and sufli- 
ciently occupied in their own home with something which 
affords a constant and common interest I have little doubt. 
That is the result, by whichever means arrived at, which 
seems to me the essential. In case of actual necessity, 
the plan of doing the housework oneself has no doubt 
many advantages: but where that necessity does not exist 
I cannot see why it should invariably be good that the 
mistress of the house should undertake duties the per- 
formance of which by others who are poorer would enable 
them to gain their livelihood,—duties which, properly ful- 
filled, must take up time and energy that might be spent by 
the educated with more profitable and illuminating results. 
The experiences of your other correspondent, “J. N. B.,” who 
writes that she was miserable when she kept five servants, and 
from choice to-day keeps but one and is happy, seem to me, as to 
sequence of cause and effect, about as convincing as the report 
given in “ Pickwick” of the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association, respecting 
the gentleman who used to wear second-hand wooden legs and 
drink a glass of hot gin-and-water every night, but now buys 
new wooden legs and drinks nothing but water and weak tea, 
and finds the legs last twice as long as the others used to. 
The letter is at the best but a confession of incapacity. Five 
servants is hardly an excessive household for any woman of 
sense and intelligence to have to deal with, and one who 
cannot cope with even that number, or find any occupation in 
her home without sending her servants away and doing their 
work herself, may well feel that life is out of gear. It 
should be possible for an educated woman, even if not 
engaged in housework, to find some occupation of sufficient 
interest to preserve her from idleness, of which the 
“degenerating effect,’ “J. N. B.” pessimistically opines, 





e a 
will presently make her “‘ flop’ and ‘loll’ like an imperfect] 
organised rag-bag,” surrounded, to boot, by “the make-belie 
thesham, and affectation which characterise much of our inode 
home-life.” This is a somewhat wholesale indictment, I ie 
ture to say we all of us know many homes, even in the prosperous 
quarters of London—would that it were the custom when 
speaking of human beings to be allowed to give chapter and 
verse !—which are not steeped in make-believe, and where the 
mother of the family does not always “flop” and “loll.” But 
these, obviously, who go through their lives in occupied con. 
tent do not need to write to the papers to record their fate 
It is the case of the discontented that is generally brought 
before us, to our inevitable disheartening. It is the moping 
owl who complains to the moon who makes us conscious of 
her existence, and not her sister who blinks with content in 
her hollow tree and says nothing. Ma pur she exists, as well 
as many others like her; and at intervals they too should lift 
up their voices and testify, to encourage one another with 
the evidence that life can be informed by a simple, earnest 
and unworldly spirit even in households where the oul 
of head and hands is apportioned on the ordinary lines, 
What we want to be told and what we want to hear is that it 
is possible even for people enjoying ordinary social inter. 
course with their fellows to lead their lives according to a 
straightforward, intelligent standard, filling up their time and 
their minds with worthy occupations which keep ignoble 
ambitions at bay, and taking the trouble to win the goodwill 
of their subordinates instead of incapably giving up the effort, 
“J. N.B.” asks: “‘ What would people think and say’ if alady 
opened her own door, lighted her own fire, or even boiled exgs 
and potatoes?” Timagine they would say that the gentle. 
woman who could not do all these things in case of need ought 
to be very much ashamed of herself, even though on ordinary 
occasions she prefers other occupations in which the housemaid 
could not so well replace her. I should have thought thatnine 
women out of ten who have homes and children of their own 
have at one time or another, in case of illness for instance, 
been called on to do any and every one of these duties, and 
have accomplished them as a matter of course. Some no 
doubt fulfil them with more skill than others, and it is those 
whose special aptitudes lie in that direction who may find in 
such duties, undertaken from choice, the sovereign remedy for 
idleness and discontent, just as others may be restored to good 
temper by weeding their garden, others, again, be brought to 
serenity by learning a declension or playing a sonata. But 
let us not lightly assume that housework with the hands and 
not with the head is the only occupation which can save us 
from the meaner worldliness, for that would be too dis- 
couraging for those whose lives are arranged on the con- 
ventional lines. Let us rather maintain—and help one 
another by putting the conviction into words—that the spirit 
need not be entirely at the mercy of the outward surroundings, 
and that the simpler life can be led with a book, a pencil, or 
even a fan in the hand as earnestly and effectively as with a 
broom.—I am, Sir, &e., FLORENCE BELL, 


Redcar, Yorkshire. 


(Mrs. Hugh Bell writes with great good sense on the subject 
of the simpler life, but she, following others of our corre- 
spondents, has drifted away from the original contention, 
which we take to be this. In England people of limited 
means but cultivated minds are apt to spend too much of 
their worldly substance in hiring people to do work which 
they could do themselves, and in practising an elaboration in 
domestic economy which is not necessary to social happiness. 
If your means are small, it is better to simplify existence by 
all the members of the family doing a share of the daily work, 
and so leaving a good margin of free pocket-money, than to 
spend up to your last penny in an over-elaborate style of living. 
This sounds a mere truism, but it is one very often neglected. 
When it is realised, however, people are apt to grow lyrical 
about it, and to clothe their simple secret with moral attri- 
butes. A woman is, of course, not morally the better for 
opening her own front-door and dusting her ows drawing- 
room, but if the family income is small she may gain a great 
deal of freedom from care and worry by doing so. We must 
now close this controversy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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THE VALUE OF THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I notice that you state in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 27th that the Government, if it applied compulsory 
urchase to the voluntary schools, would have to pay about 
F120,000,000. The amount you name has been dismissed in 
certain quarters as absurdly high. I think it is too high, but 
not absurdly so. After considerable thought on the subject, 
T have come to the conclusion that between £90,000,000 and 
£100,000,000 would be an equitable price for the Govern- 
ment to pay. There is great difficulty in arriving at the 
basis of payment, and of course the principle of arbitra- 
tion laid down in the Expropriation Bill might exclude 
elements of value that seem to me essential. I arrive at 
my valuation by the following process. The Government 
would have to buy about four million voluntary-school seats. 
At £15 per seat this would amount to £60,000,000, and this 
sum would fairly represent the initial value of the schools 
and sites. But school managers would have an equitable 
right to ask for more than this. It is not a question at all of 
what the sites and deteriorated buildings would fetch in the 
open market, though that is obviously the basis on which low 
estimates, varying from £25,000,000 to £40,000,000 (made by 
opponents of the voluntary system), are based. The managers, 
being unwilling to sell, would have a right to ask for the pay- 
ment to them of all moneys expended by them in structural 
maintenance during the existence of the school. Clauses to 
this effect will sometimes be found in conveyances of freehold 
land, where the vendor retains a right of pre-emption. In 
addition to this, the managers havea right to ask for con- 
sideration in respect of two facts. The first is that they 
have a special article to sell which no one else possesses,— 
namely, schools in working order. They have, in fact, ready- 
made school districts with an organisation in full working 
order. These districts represent in some cases the continuous 
labour of nearly a century. This must be paid for. Secondly, 
they have the “ goodwill” of these school districts,—and a 
very valuable “ goodwill” it is. It would have to be a condi- 
tion of expropriation that this “goodwill” was absolutely 
parted with, and that no voluntary schools were set up with 
the Government purchase-money for the purpose of at once 
entering into active competition with the new Government 
schools. The consideration for these various items I put at 
an additional £10 per voluntary seat,—an addition, that is to 
say, of two-thirds on to the initial cost of the schools. This 
would give £100,000,000. If the initial cost were reduced to 
£12 10s. per voluntary seat, the purchase-money would have 
to be £90.090,000. No Government could pay such a sum, or 
anything like it.—I am, Sir, &e., Economicvs. 
[We admit that our correspondent shows that we have un- 
wittingly fallen into a considerable exaggeration in our 
estimate, which we regret, as there have been far too many 
exaggerations already in this controversy. We hold, however, 
that he shows that if the owners of the voluntary schools fought 
their hardest, as they certainly would against enforced ex- 
propriation, they might be able to make good a claim for 
something approaching £80,000,000 or even £100,000,000.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


THE COUNTRY AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—The opinion expressed by so earnest a Wesleyan 
minister as Mr. Burrows in the Spectator of September 20th, 
that the object of the Education Bill is to “destroy Dissent,” 
almost drives a reasonable man to despair. But perbaps it 
strengthens a suggestion which you permitted me to make 
recently in your columns, that the question at issue with the 
Opponents of the measure is at bottom that of the connection 
between Church and State. It is true that Disestablishment 
ag a practical question is at present in the background, but 
the desire for it supplies the raison d’étre of the opposition to 
the Bill, which is regarded as likely to strengthen the Church 
and State connection. Nonconformists see the status of the 
Established Church injuriously affected, her clergy much 
impoverished by the decrease in value of the tithe-rent charge, 
her parochial schools sustained with difficulty, her relations 
with the State in respect to self-government regarded by her 
Own members as needing readjustment. They perceive, in 





It might be hoped that under a régime of complete religious 
toleration provisions for the greater efficiency of the National 
Church would be welcomed, even by Christians outside its 
pale, but this can scarcely be expected from those who object 
on principle to all connection between Church and State.—I 
am, Sir, &e., HP 


(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SprcTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—Whilst walking in a Devonshire lane last Saturday 
I overheard the following fragment of conversation between 
two respectable-looking men of the artisan class, who were 
on their way with spade and wheelbarrow to spend the 
afternoon in the allotment field. ‘“ What’s all this talk about 
this ’ere Education Bill?” asked one. “ What’s it all about ?” 
repeated his companion. “I'll tell ’ee what it’s about. 
They’m going to do away wi’ all the Board-schools, and every 
Nonconformist child in the country is to be brought 
under the clergy. And what’s more, there’s to be a 6d. rate 
to have our children taught what us would sooner die than 
have ’em learn. And no sort of conscientious objection 
allowed about that, either. ‘Send your children, or go to 
prison,’ and that’s where they’ve sent young Mr. Kensit for 
preaching.” They passed out of hearing, and I was left 
pondering whether it would not be possible for those in 
authority to take some steps for instructing these men as to 
the simple facts of the case. They were representatives of a 
class who read and think, and are capable of forming intelli- 
gent opinions, and yet as a class they are in complete 
ignorance of the real intentions of the Government, and it 
is to the interest of many to keep them misinformed. If the 
plain truth as to the Bill were made known far and wide 
among the people whose children attend the schools which are 
in question, surely much of the bitterness of opposition would 
disappear.—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. WELBy. 
Ravenhurst, Chelston, Torquay, South Devon. 





THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The child’s comment on “the gentleman in the sailor. 
hat” painted on a church window, as recorded by your 
correspondent in the Spectator of September 27th, reminds 








short, that great changes in the present position are inevitable. 





me of a story told me by a lady whose father was a vicar in 
the Oxford diocese under Bishop Mackarness. The Bishop, 
who was dining at the vicarage, was taken into his host’s 
dressing-room, where my informant’s little brother was 
supposed to be asleep. The child, however, whose mind had 
been agitated by the prospect of the episcopal visit, was lying 
awake; and on hearing the august footsteps enter the room, 
jumped up in his cot, stared at the great man, and called out: 
“Are you one of God’s holy Apostles?” One would 
like to have heard the Bishop’s version of the time- 
honoured, and, in one form or another, often-repeated, 
Haud equidem tali me dignor honore. Here may be inserted 
another youthful mistake, which resembles the last only 
in being at once singular and authentic. An examinee, 
being asked what was meant by the Salic Law, answered: 
“The Salic Law provides that no one whose mother was a 
woman may ascend the throne.” This Malapropist must have 
been cousin-german to the small boy whom, when he was kept 
indoors by a cold, his mother offered to amuse by playing at 
ball with him. ‘“ You can never catch,” grumbled the urchin. 
“That's the worst of having a woman for one’s mother.’—I 
am, Sir, &c., LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel Victoria, Glion. 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THz Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If the rifle club movement serves no other purpose, it 
may at least show how shooting can be learnt at the minimum 
cost in ammunition, and your correspondent Mr. Ellis de 
Vesian’s remarks in the Spectator of September 27th are an 
interesting contribution to this end. The making of a good 
rifle-shot by the expenditure of full Service ammunition is a 
costly business in any case; and where the learner shows no 
natural aptitude the waste of good cordite must be pitiful 
In course of time, perhaps the War Office may condescend to 
learn from the rifle clubs that even the most unpromising 
beginner may become a good shot by practising upon a 
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300-yard Morris-tube range, and at a very small cost, 
provided of course that his sight is not defective. I have 
heard those who should have known better expressing 
doubt of the fact that a Morvis-tube is effective at 
300 yards. I wish these disbelievers would put the 
question to a fair test. I can only say that here our 
best shots make scores up to 34 at that distance, and 
aggregates up to 92 upon the 100, 200, and 300 yards,— 
seven shots at each upon National Rifle Association regulation 
targets. Last week our Challenge Prize was won by a working 
plumber, who made an average score of 30 at each of the six 
ranges from 50 to 300 yards. That such steady shooting can 
be made with the Morris-tube proves that it is of real value as 
@ practice weapon, particularly in view of the small cost of the 
ammunition,—£1 2s. 6d. per 1,000, as against £5 for the full 
Service.* Further, the difficulty of finding ranges where the 
Service ammunition can be safely used is very great, whereas 
a 300-yard Morris-tube range could be constructed within 
easy reach of any town or village. Like your correspondent, 
I have abundant evidence to show that riflemen who have 
learnt to shoot well at ranges up to 300 yards with the 
Morris-tube have little trouble in putting what they have 
learnt into practice with the full Service charge. It is with the 
Morris-tube or with some equally cheap form of miniature 
shooting that clubs composed of working men must be 
content to do most of their practice, for such men cannot be 
expected to fire away three or four shillingsworth of 
ammunition for an afternoon’s amusement except upon great 
and rare occasions. The miniature ranges at Bisley are 
poked away in a draughty corner amongst the trees where no 
man can calculate upon the vagaries of wind, hence the prizes 
are to the marksmen who can choose the calmest moments to 
fill their cards. The interests of miniature shooting would be 
best served by a few squadded competitions, shot off at 200 
yards at the proper match target and in the open, where 
questions of wind allowance can be properly grappled with, 
and where marksmen could not lie in wait to put on the 
“possibles” in the calm of evening. Hoping that these 
remarks meet the desire! expressed in the concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Ellis de Vesian’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bryan Hook, 


Farnham. Hon. Sec. Beefolds Rifle Club. 





MEMORIAL TABLETS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
(To THe Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In connection with the suggestion made in your 
columns (June 2l1st last), and to the approval you expressed 
of it, you will be glad to know that in a Kentish village Board- 
school, that of Mottingham, a memorial tablet giving the 
names of former scholars who fell during the late war has 
been affixed. In Country Life for September 27th there isa 
photograph of it, with particulars. Hoping that your approval 
may lead other Board-school managers to follow the example. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. M. 





THE POPE AND THE LAW OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your “ News of the Week” of September 20th you 
remark upon the interpretation put by the French Radicals 
on the silence of the Pope with regard to the Law of Associa- 
tions and its suppressive workings. May not this apparent 
quiescence be the outcome of feelings to some extent similar 
to those which, according to Cardinal Manning, pervaded the 
mind of Pius IX. when the religious Associations were 
suppressed in Italy, and to which Purcell refers in his Life 
of Manning, Vol. I., p. 386? I quote from the note :— 

“Pope Pius IX. made many attempts to reform the Monastic 
Orders in Italy, but they were always frustrated by the obstinate 
resistance of the great religious houses, especially the Dominicans. 
At the time of the suppression of the religious orders by the 
Government of Italy, Pius IX. is said to have declared that 
though he was bound publicly to condemn the suppression of 
Monasteries, he could not but rejoice as it was a blessing in disguise. 
Manning in 1887 stated that whether the Pope publicly expressed 
this opinion or not, it truly represented the Pope’s views. He 
added: that the success of the revolution in Italy was in no 
small degree due to laxity of morals in the clergy, and to 
defective education and religious training in the schools.” 





* Miniature rifle ammunition such as that used by the Birmingham Rifle 
Club costs about double the price of that used in Morris-tubes, and yet the 
results are not incomparably better. I see that 91, and even 89, are prize-win- 
ning scores on the Short Heath range at the 100, 200, and 300 yards, 





The Law of Associations tends to bring those bodies und 
more direct control, which will be to the satisfaction of “<4 
local Bishops, and their registration may after all ni. 
but “a blessing in disguise.” If his Holiness be of the = 
opinion (even as to the latter portion of the statement 0] : 
his quiescence can be easily interpreted.—I am, Sir, &, e 
Walton-on-Thames. BE. Garer-May 








POETRY. 


SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE, 





[It was decided on September 25th to erect a monument to Shakespeare at 
Elsinore. The poet’s bust will face the ‘Hamlet Terrace” of Kroubo 
Castle. } te 





“ But what is your affair in Elsinore?” 





Great Spirit ranging free and wide 
O’er teeming land and throbbing tide, 
Dost thou not know us still and guide 
Our race from shore to shore ? 

Yea, dost thou not, with gracious mien, 
Revisit each created scene 

Where long ago thy mind had been, 
From Rome to terraced Elsinore ? 


Thou who didst make all lands thine own, 
Who thronged all natures round thy throne, 
Revealing them with light unknown 
To mortal man before— 
Thou art the symbol, thy calm face 
The outward sign that Time shall place 
In every land to mark our race 
Far south to sombre Elsinore. 
J. E. G. pt Monrsorencr, 








BOOKS. 


ea 
MR. KIPLING’S NEW STORY-BOOK.* 
THE first verdict on this book will come, not from the critics 
in the newspapers, but in the nurseries. And a perfectly 
honest and unprejudiced verdict it will be, for the one thing 
you can never do is to persuade a small child that it likesa 
book when it does not. Grown-up people have a dozen 
reasons for saying they like a book; children but one— 
because they really do like it. Smith, Jones, and Robinson 
say they like or dislike a book because it is the fashion, because 
they have always declared they like all So-and-so's work, 
because their favourite critic says it is good, or because they 
fancy that to say they did not like it would prove that they had 
“no real literary instinct.” Meg and Marjory, Molly and Kate, 
Tom, Bob, and Jack, care for none of these things. Their judg. 
ment comes straight from the heart, and it is utterly useless to 
quote learned opinions in the contrary sense, or to talk about 
an appeal to a higher Court. The decision is final. We feel, 
then, that in a great measure we are performing an empty 
function, and that this book’s fate is a matter with which the 
reviewer can have little to do. But though we cannot fora 
moment expect to influence the legitimate and independent 
judges of Just So Stories, we may venture to express an opinion 
as to what the nursery view is likely to be. In our belief, it 
will be highly favourable, and in a very few days innumerable 
heads, black, brown, and yellow, will be studiously bent over 
Mr. Kipling’s new book. As the shortening days bring 4 
longer “ reading-time” it will be brought forth from various 
safe places and solemnly placed by little hands in bigger 
hands with a request for “a read.” It could hardly be 
otherwise, for in it is to be found all that in the nursery: 
world is adored. The stories go straight home. They 
are fantastic, but never unintelligible. There is just the 
right amount of iteration, or rather repetition, in the 
nature of a musical refrain, and there are plenty of nice long 
words, which, however, need not be understood to make 
out the story, and yet set it off and decorate it most delight- 
fully. Again, as in all good stories, the creatures talk and 
admonish, and look at once fierce and friendly, as should all 


—— 





* Just So Stories for Little Children. By Rudyard Kipling. Witb Dlustra 


tions by the Author. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. 
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: ’s animals, wild and tame. Lastly, there are pictures 
esi ie every one to understand, and where the 
7 ed and the children, and the dogs, cats, and bears, appear 
per es proportionate to their importance, and have in addition 
akg lanations which show exactly what they 


ite them exp Re 
esti The pictures lend themselves perfectly to the pointing 


pen sucked or dry, dirty or clean, which is so solemnly laid 
down with a “Hereis the elephant; that is the cat.” In truth, 


there is no impediment either in the stories or the book why 
Just So Stories should not become a book as well beloved 
by the little children as The Jungle Book is by the children 
who are no longer to be classed as little. 

"'o our mind, the best thing in this enchanting volume is 
thestory of “ The Cat that Walked by Himself. Mr. Kipling, 
we fear, does not like cats; but in this pleasant history he is 
strictly just, and the cat scores. It is, like several of the other 
“Just so” stories, a tale of primitive man. It tells how the cat 
who walks by himself won the right to live in the house, to sit 
by the fire, and to lap his saucer of milk. When the dog, the 
horse, and the cow went up to the cave and were tamed by 
the woman and became in turn domestic animals, the cat sat 
outside in a secret hiding-place and watched, but refused to 
come in and to give up his freedom and his habit of walking 
by himself. When, however, he saw how the primitive estab- 
lishment was growing, and that there was a warm fire in the 
cave and also milk going, he thought it might be nice to 
have the entrée of the cave. Accordingly the cat went and inter- 
viewed the woman and asked to be admitted. But she 
would not, and told the cat point-blank that he would 
never be allowed to come into the cave till she had said 
a word in his praise, or to sit by the fire till she had 
said two words, or to lap the milk till she had said three 
words in his praise, which also she declared she wouldnever do. 
Quite fascinating is the way in which the cat betrays the 
woman into praising him. Needless to say, itis after the arrival 
of the baby. The woman is busy cooking inside the cave and 
the baby is crying outside. Then the cat plays with the baby, 
and it coos and laughs. “And the woman heard him and 
smiled.” Then the bat flew off and told the woman that “a 
wild thing from the wild woods is most beautifully playing 
with your baby.” Naturally, the woman, like the Ancient 
Mariner, blessed the cat unawares, and, naturally, the cat 
instantly claimed his rights. So it happened again and yet 
again, till the woman at last had said three words in the cat’s 
praise,—the last time because the cat killed the mouse that 
frightened her and made her jump upon the footstool in front 
of the fire. But the story told thus in a cold abstract 
can give no adequate idea of the beauty and charm of the 
narrative as a whole. It must be read in Mr. Kipling’s own 
inimitable child’s prose,—a prose always simple and yet never 
degenerating into the sentimental or the ridiculous. The style 
is wordy and full of repetitions, as befits the talk of those who 
talk to the child, but it is never trivial or jejune. We wish we 
had space to quote from this as well as from the wholly ad- 
mirable story of “The Elephant’s Child,” the most humorous, 
as the cat-story is the most fascinating, talein the book. “The 
Elephant’s Child” is broad farce, and in it there is a didactic 
Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake who talks exactly like a 
Bengali Baboo. Here is a specimen of his talk when the 
crocodile in the Limpopo seized hold of the elephant’s child’s 

nose and tried to draw him into the water in order to give 
him experimentally an answer to the question—the elephant’s 
child had an inquiring mind—What do crocodiles eat ?— 
“Come hither, Little One,’ said the Crocodile, ‘and I'll 
whisper.” Then the Elephant’s Child put his head down close 
to the Crocodile’s musky, tusky mouth, and the Crocodile caught 
him by his little nose, which up to that very week, day, hour, and 
minute, had been no bigger than a boot, though much more useful. 
lt think,’ said the Crocodile—and he said it between his teeth, 
like this—‘I think ‘to-day I will begin with Elephant’s Child!’ 
At this, O Best Beloved, the Elephant’s Child was much annoyed, 
and he said, speaking through his nose, like this,‘Led go! You 
are hurtig be!’ Then the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake scuffled 
down from the bank and said, ‘ My young frien1, if you do not 
how, immediately and instantly, pull as hard as ever you can, it is 
my opinion that your acquaintance in the l.rge-pittern leather 
ulster’ (and by this he meant the Crocodile) * wit jerk you into 
yonder limpid stream before you can say Jack Robinson.’ This is 
the way Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snakes always talk. Then the 
Elephant’s Child sat back on his little haunches, and pulled, and 
pulled, and pulled, and his nose began to stretch. And the 


And the Elephant’s Child’s nose kept on stretching; and the 
Elephant’s Child spread all his little four legs and pulled, and 
pulled, and pulled, and his nose kept on stretching; and the 
Crocodile threshed his tail like an oar, and he pulled, and pulled, 
and pulled, and at each pull the Elephant’s Child’s nose grew 
longer and longer—and it hurt him hijjus! Then the Elephant’s 
Child felt his legs slipping, and he said through his nose, which 
was now nearly five feet long, ‘This is too butch for be!’ Then 
the Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake came down from the bank, 
and knotted himself in a double-clove-hitch round the Elephant’s 
Child’s hind-legs, and said, ‘Rash and inexperienced traveller, 
we will now seriously devote ourselves to a little high tension, 
because if we do not, it is my impression that yonder self-pro- 
pelling man-of-war with the armour-plated upper deck’ (and by 
this, O Best Beloved, he meant the Crocodile) ‘ will permanently 
vitiate your future career.’ That is the way all Bi-Coloured- 
Python-Rock-Snakes always talk.” 

Very delightful, too, is the story of the kangaroo and of 
“ Dingo—Yellow-Dog Dingo, always hungry and grinning like 
a rat-trap,” a story chiefly composed in a kind of loose hexa- 
meter, or as the rock python would have said, “in rhythmical 
prose, with a marked dactylic emphasis.” 

Before we leave these enthralling tales we must find space 
to say just a word or two as to the charming verses that are 
to be found scattered up and down the “ Just so” stories. The 
best of these is one of the finest pieces of poetry that Mr. 
Kipling has achieved in the elegiac mood, and in that mood 
he has had many signal triumphs, though the public, which 
likes a man to have only one form of art, does not readily 
acknowledge the fact. It is a poem dealing by reflection with 
the story of “ Tegumai,” a primitive man who dwelt with his 
daughter “ Taffy ” in primitive England on the chalk downs 
between Guildford and Dorking, those incomparable stretches 
of green turf and wild woodland—oak and ash and thorn and 
yew and wild pear—which remain to this day very much what 
they were in the time of the Phenicians :— 

“There runs a road by Merrow Down— 

A grassy track to-day it is— 

An hour out of Guildford town, 
Above the river Wey it is. 

Here, when they heard the horse-bells ring, 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 

To watch the dark Pheenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western Road. 


And here, or hereabouts, they met 
To hold their racial talks and such— 
To barter beads for Whitby jet, 
And tin for gay shell torques and such, 
But long and long before that time 
(When bison used to roam on it) 
Did Taffy and her Daddy climb 
That down, and had their home on it. 


Then beavers built in Broadstonebrook 
And made a swamp where Bramley stands ; 
And bears from Shere would come and look 
For Taffimai where Shamley stands.” 
Surely, if verse ever possessed the elegiac spell, this does. But 
even more captivating is the second part :— 
“ Of all the Tribe of Tegumai 
Who cut that figure, none remain,— 
On Merrow Down the cuckoos cry— 
The silence and the sun remain. 


But as the faithful years return 
And hearts unwounded sing again, 
Comes Taffy dancing through the fern 
To lead the Surrey spring again. 
Her brows are bound with bracken-fronds, 
And golden elf-locks fly above; 
Her eyes are bright as diamonds 
And bluer than the skies above. 


Tn moccasins and deer-skin cloak, 
Unfearing, free and fair she flits, 

And lights her little damp-wood smoke 
To show her Daddy where she fits. 


For far—oh, very far behind, 

So far she cannot call to him, 
Comes Tegumai alone to find 

The daughter that was all to him.” 
Without any doubt after this Taffy is free of that rare and 
secret golden country peopled with children by the poets. 
There will she meet many free and gentle spirits, but unless 
we mistake not, she will above all others like to play with the 
little boys in Wordsworth’s “ Beggars ” :— 
“ Wings let them have, and they might flit 

Precursors of Aurora’s car.” 


Truly are we grateful to Mr. Kipling for his book, a worthy 





Crocodile floundered into the water, rer it all creamy with 
great sweeps of his tail, and he pulled, and pulled, and pulled. 


contribution to a worthy literature,—a literature already en- 
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nobled by such monuments of art as the two “ Alices,” the 
“Snark,” and all Lear’s nonsense-books. 

A word must be said in conclusion in regard to Mr. 
Kipling’s pictures. They are worthy of the text, and truly 
reflect its spirit, What is further noteworthy about them is 
their technical dexterity. Mr. Kipling knows how to handle 
black and white, and to make them suggest colour,—but then 
the artist is in him hereditary, for he was, so to speak, born 
and bred in a studio. 





JEANNE D’ARC.* 

THE character and achievements of Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of 
Orleans, have long passed beyond the range of controversy. 
Her simple courage and her splendid faith, which so pro- 
foundly influenced the fortunes of France, are accepted by all 
with unquestioning admiration. The source and quality of 
her inspiration may still be matter for discussion, but that is 
all. The world needs no argument to convince it of Jeanne 
d’Arc’s piety or patriotism. Indeed, though she suffered at 
the stake, in accord with the savage fanaticism of her time, 
she had not been dead much more than twenty years when, 
under the auspices of Pope Calixtus, her trial was recon- 
sidered and her condemnation was annulled. Evidence was 
taken upon oath concerning her childhood, her military 
exploits, and her violent death, and this evidence, translated 
and edited by Mr. T. Douglas Murray, gives us so plainly 
unvarnished a picture of the past as history rarely affords. 

The trial of Jeanne d’Arc, which precedes her rehabilita- 
tion, is further proof, if further proof were needed, of her 
courage and address. A simple, untrained peasant girl, she 
faced her judges without faltering or timidity. She replied 
to their questions with an adroitness which might have 
baffled a clever attorney, and not one of the clergy who 
sat upon the bench got the better of her. Nor was this 
adroitness the outcome of cunning or forethought. It is 
clearly born of her absolute confidence in herself and her 
cause. She pleaded her case without counsel, and with a 
dignity which no counsel could have surpassed. Jean 
Beaupére, Master in Theology, Canon of Rouen, considered 
her very subtle, with the subtlety of a woman, and truly she 
confuted the subtlest doctors without difficulty. And when, 
after her relapse from recantation, she was led to the stake, 
nothing could have been better or braver than her demeanour, 
The eye-witnesses testify one and all to her submission and 
composure. One just word of reproach she threw at the 
Bishop of Beauvais. “Bishop,” she said, “I die through 
you.” Thereafter she asked Brother Isambard de la Pierre 
“to go into the church near by and bring her the Cross, to 
hold it upright on high before her eyes until the moment of 
death, so that the Cross on which God was hanging might be 
in life continually before her eyes.” This Brother Isambard 
did, and she died “saying such pitiful, devout, and Catholic 
words, that those who saw her in great numbers wept, and that 
the Cardinal of England and many other English were forced 
to weep and to feel compassion.” 

But it is the record of her life, not the record of her death, 
that is most interesting to us. The depositions are no dry 
legal documents. They carry us back to Domremy, and show 
us the life of a fifteenth-century village. Jean Morel, a 
labourer and her godfather, draws us a picture of Jeanne fol- 
lowing the plough and minding the cattle in the fields. She 
was a good girl, who knew her Belief and her Pater and her 
Ave as well as any of her companions. Moreover, “she had 
modest ways, as beseemed one whose parents were not rich.” 
Before all things, she was religious, and if she heard the Mass- 
bell she would leave the fields and hie her back to the village and 
to the church, where she heard the Mass. The same labourer 
gave evidence on the Fairies’ Tree, a piece of superstition 
pretty enough to quote :— 


“T have heard that the Fairies came there long ago to dance,” 
he says; “ but since the Gospel of Saint John has been read under 
the tree, they come no more. At the present day, on the Sunday 
when in the Holy Church of God the Introit to the Mass 
‘Laetare Jerusalem’ is sung, called with us ‘the Sunday of the 
Wells,’ the young maidens and youths of Domremy are accus- 
tomed to go there, and also in the spring and summer and on 
festival days; they dance there and have a feast. On their 





* Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France: being the Story of her 
Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as Attested on Oith and Set Forth in 
the Original Documents, Edited by T. Douglas Mrrray. London: W. Heine- 
mann, [15s.] 











return they go dancing and playing to oo WOE 
Thorn, where they drink and amuse themselves, gatherin, f the 
Jeanne the Maid went there, like all the other girls at thas Owers, 
and did as they did; but I never heard say that she went there 
alone, either to the tree or to the well—which is nearer + the 
village than the tree—or that she went for any other Purpose than 
to walk about and play like her companions.” a 
So all the witnesses agree in asserting the piety and indust 
of Jeanne the Maid. One of her godmothers describes her 
fond of work and often at the spinning-wheel; the curé a 
neighbouring parish says that she often confessed her sins 
and that, if she had had money, she would have given it . 
him for the saying of masses. One labourer confessed that she 
would often retire alone “to talk with God.” To another she 
said one day, “ Gossip, if you were not a Burgundian, I would 
tell you something” ; and afterwards when she met the game 
man at Chalons she owned that she feared “ nothing but 
treason.” The unanimity of these simple folk is remarkable 
and truly Jeanne d’Arc differed from the most of prophets in 
this, that she was not without honour in her own country and 
among her own people. 

Then Jean de Novelemport, knight, called Jean de Metz, 
relates how he met the Maid at Vaucouleurs, gave her the 
garb and equipment of one of his men, and conducted hey 
to Chinon, where she might present herself to the King's 
Court and Council. Both he and his companions had faith 
in her and in her mission, and not one of them ever thought 
to molest her, or to show her the smallest incivility. This, 
perhaps, was her most wonderful quality: until she appeared 
before the Court which condemned her she was able to inspire 
all men with confidence. That a village maid, without any 
help that she did not procure herself, should not only make 
her way to the presence of her Sovereign, but should persuade 
that Sovereign to accept her counsel, is a marvel indeed, 
Little less marvellous was her influence with the army. It 
vexed her to hear blasphemies, and out of respect to her the 
soldiers put a restraint upon their tongues. ‘No one in the 
army dared swear or blaspheme before her,” says Louis de 
Contes, her page, “for fear of being reprimanded.” It is 
this page who gives the best account of the Maid and her 
prowess, and adds many of the small touches which give 
life to a portrait. She was of the most sober habits, he 
says. “Many times I saw her eat nothing during a whole 
day but a morsel of bread...... When she was in her 
lodging she ate only twice a day.” Moreover, brave as she 
was, and eager to attack her enemies, she was always humane, 
and quick to express compassion for a fallen foe. “Seeing 
a Frenchman,” so de Contes tells the tale, “ who was charged 
with the convoy of certain English prisoners, strike one of 
them on the head in such a manner that he was left for dead 
on the ground, she got down from her horse, had him con- 
fessed, supporting his head herself, and comforting him to 
the best of her power.” But on one point she was obdurate; 
she would permit no woman other than herself and her com- 
panions to be with the army. Once near Chateau-Thierry 
she observed the mistress of one of her followers riding on 
horseback. Instantly she rode at her threatening her with 
her sword, not striking her, but admonishing her in all 
gentleness to leave the army if she would not be punished. 
Similar in substance is the evidence of Dunois, the bastard of 
Orleans, who declares his belief that she was sent by God, and 
that her conduct was rather divine than human. As to her 
soldierlike ability he had never a doubt, and when she came to 
Orleans he greeted her with the simple phrase, “I am very glad of 
your coming.” He, too, adds the astonishing testimony that 
she sometimes spoke in jest of the affairs of war, and “to 
encourage the soldiers, foretold events which were not 
realised.” But when she spoke seriously she declared that 
she was sent to do no more than raise the siege of Orleans, 
and to see the King crowned at Rheims. 

Such are some of the testimonies in favour of Jeanne d’Are 
culled from Mr. Douglas Murray’s interesting book. Truly, 
the Maid of Orleans, rarely honoured in her brief life, was 
yet more rarely honoured after her death. Her rehabilitation, 
possibly unique in history, was complete and ungrudging. 
“We say, pronounce, decree, and declare,” thus runs the 
document, “the said Processes and Sentences full of 
cozenage, iniquity, inconsequences, and manifest errors, in 
fact as well as in law; we say that they have been, are, and 
shall be—as well as the aforesaid Abjuration, their execution, 
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and all that followed—null, non-existent, without value or 
effect.” Jeanne d’Are died at the stake, but her memory 
received such amends as only a repentant world can make. 





THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT.* 
Ir is a matter for regret that Mr. E. J. MacGillivray in this 
important work upon the Law of Copyright should not have 
thought fit to deal at greater length with the history of copy- 
right. To have done so would not have added greatly to the 
bulk of the book, and the opportunity for original research was, 
we should have thought, irresistible. Mr. MacGillivray has, we 
think, erred in distinguished company in believing that, as he 
says, “the first record which we have of any monopoly in the 
reproduction of literary work is in the exercise of the alleged 
prerogative of the Crown to control the printing press. He 
adds that “‘no book whatsoever was allowed to be printed 
without a licence or grant of monopoly from the Crown. One 
of the principal objects in the exercise of this prerogative was 
the prevention of the dissemination of religious doctrines 
contrary to the accepted faith.” We should have thought 
that examples of the exercise of the prerogative for the 
purpose of preventing the multiplication of heretical books 
could have been found at a far earlier date, long, indeed, 
before the introduction of printing. Indeed, the statute De 
Haeretico Comburendo passed in 1401 (2 Hen. IV., c. 15) forbade 
the circulation of such books. We also find that something of 
the nature of “ booksellers’ copyright” was recognised by Lord 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his ‘‘Constitu- 
tions” promulgated in 1408. The fifth constitution ordains— 

“That no book or treatiss composed by John Wicklif, or by any 

other in his tine, or since, or hereafter to be composed, be hence- 
forth read ...... and that none be taught according to such 
[book] unless it have been first examined, and upon examination 
unanimously approved by the University of Oxford or Cambridge, 
or at least by twelve men chosen by the said universities, or by 
one of them under the discretion of us, or our successors; and 
then afterwards [the book be approved] expressly by us, or our 
successors, and delivered in the name, and by the authority of the 
universities, to be copied, and sold to such as desire it; after it has 
been faithfully collated at a just price, the original thenceforth 
remaining in some chest of the university for ever.” 
Surely this was a “monopoly in the reproduction of literary 
work,” and proves that the Universities long preceded the 
Company of Stationers as the authority “to supervise and 
control the publication of books.” It is probable that no re- 
ported case can be found that protected a licensed book from 
unlicensed reproduction; but nevertheless the control is 
identical with that exercised later by the Company of 
Stationers. We have ventured to draw attention to this 
apparently unfamiliar fact, as the question is one of great 
importance in the history of books. 

While dealing with the historical aspect of copyright there 
is a further point to which we may refer briefly. The 
question of international copyright is at the present time one 
of the greatest interest and importance to authors, and the 
history of the subject, though possibly of little practical 
importance, might well have been detailed in a book of this 
size. For instance, we think that some reference to the 
statutes of 1483-84 and 1533-34 might well have been made. 
The first statute (1 Ric. III., c. 9) which prohibited the im- 
portation of certain goods into England was directed not to 
extend “toany Artificeror marchaunt straungier of what Nacion 
or Contrey he be or shalbe of, for bryngyng into this Realme, 
or sellyng by retaill or otherwise, of any mans bokes wrytten 
or imprynted, or for the inhabitynge within the said Realme 
for the same intent, or to any writer lympner bynder or 
imprynter of suche bokes, as he hath or shall have to sell by 
wey of marchaundise, or for their abode in the same Reame 
for the exercisyng of the said occupacions.” The remarkable 
liberality of this provision marks an important stage in the 
history of English literature. We know from the preamble 
to the second statute referred to above (25 Hen. VIIL,, c. 15) 
that the Act of Richard III. resulted in the introduction of 
“a marveylous nombre of prynted bokes and dayly doth” 
both in Latin and in “our maternall Englishe tonge” bound 
in boards, leather, and parchment for the purposes of retail 
sale. Meantime, however, English printers and binders had 
multiplied and clamoured for protection, and in consequence 





* A Treatise wpon the Law of Copyright in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions of the Crown, and in the United States of America. By E. J 


Parliament forbade any one to purchase retail copies of books 
from foreigners, or to buy, after Christmas, 1534, foreign 
bound books to sell again. In order, however, that English 
prices might be maintained at a reasonable level, power was 
given to the Lord Chancellor and others “to reforme and 
redresse suche enhaunsynge of the pryces of prynted bokes 
from tyme to tyme by theire discreacions and to lymytt pryces 
aswell of the bokes as for the byndyng of theym.” All this 
seems to us to have a direct relation to “monopoly in the re- 
production of literary work,” and should have a place in any 
exhaustive volume on the subject. 

Apart from this deliberate exclusion of historical matter, 
Mr. MacGillivray has certainly produced an eminently useful 
work on «# subject that is all-important to authors and 
publishers. It is necessary to both classes to know what 
books are protected, who is the owner of the copyright in 
particular cases, what constitutes infringement of copyright, 
what are the remedies for such infringement, what are an 
author’s “performing” rights; and we think that the most 
guileless of authors will be able with the help of this very 
lucid treatise to understand the nature of his interests and the 
way to protect them. Moreover, it is “the author” in the 
largest sense, and not only the author of books, to whom this 
work appeals. It deals adequately with the important questions 
that arise in connection with copyright in engravings, sculp- 
ture, paintings, drawings, photographs, dramatic works, and 
musical compositions. The author does not tell us whether 
there is anything of the nature of copyright in phonographic 
records, but we presume that this is beyond question. 


The general impression left by a close study of this very 
complete and accurate work is the extraordinary state of con- 
fusion that exists in the Law of Copyright, and the remarkably 
able manner in which Mr. MacGillivray has laid before the 
reader the hotch-pot of common law, statute law, and case law 
that makes up the legal rules governing that class of property 
which chiefly consists of the literary and artistic productions of 
the human mind. “ We have,” he tells us in his preface, “for 
some time been on the eve of a general codification and amend- 
ment of the Law of Copyright. It is, however, an eve of long 
and indefinite duration. It isnow twenty-eight years since the 
Royal Commission on Copyright was appointed, and still 
nothing has been done to ameliorate the lamentable condition 
in which the Commissioners then found the law. Dissensions 
among those who are interested in copyright, failure to come toa 
satisfactory arrangement with the colonies, and want of time at 
the disposal of the legislature are mainly responsible for this 
delay.” This is, of course, true in so far as codification—a 
codification that would have to clear up innumerable legal 
puzzles—is concerned; but as is pointed out in the body of the 
book, we have also to be thankful for considerable mercies, 
such as the Berne Convention of 1887 (which has introduced 
some order and some justice into the vexed question of inter- 
national copyright), and the arrangement with the United 
States of America under the American Act of 1891, which 
gives to English authors a property that may be of “consider- 
able value if before publishing here they incur the trouble and 
expense of printing and recording their books in America.” 

The nebulous condition of the English law is, however, 
astonishing ; at least, to those who are unacquainted with the 
perplexity and darkness of all the uneodified part—the most 
part—of English law. We donoteven fully know the meaning 
of the word “author.” ‘ Until Walter v. Lane was decided [in 
1900] in the House of Lords, it was a prevalent opinion that 
the author must be he who actually designs and by himself or 
through others composes the literary matter contained in the 
book”; but that case “ demonstrates that the author is the 
first producer of literary matter” in some permanent form. 
We do not know who may be an “author” within the meaning 
of copyright law. Must he be a British subject, or at least 
resident within British Dominions at the time of publication, 
or may he be a non-resident foreigner? Mr. MacGillivray, 
we note, is of opinion that a non-resident foreigner could 
not be an author within the meaning of the Act; and yet it 
was on the contrary interpretation of the Act that “the 
President of the United States proclaimed Great Britain as 
one of the countries which gave by their law reciprocal rights 
to American authors; and English authors are thereby entitled 
to acquire copyright in the United States.” It is little short 
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might fill pages, indeed, with the mere statement of the moot 
points that arise at every turn, and points, too, of a fundamental 
character. The period, for instance, of protection of the 
works of joint authors is not finally ascertained. Again, it is 
not known if a translation of a book is an infringement of the 
copyright of that book. Some Indian decisions say it is not an 
infringement, while common-sense, which is supposed to reign 
in India, says that it is an obvious infringement. The whole 
question of “performing rights”—‘“the exclusive right of 
representing in public dramatic and musical works ”—is in a 
state of chaos. Mr. MacGillivray has treated the question with 
admirable lucidity, and we recommend the chapter on this 
subject to those who wish to appreciate the true richness and 
flavour of English law, especially in its relation to other 
municipal systems of law. 

The position of art as affected by the Copyright Laws of 
England is another instance of the gross injustice that the 
present system works. Engravings, paintings, drawings, and 
photographs, if first produced anywhere within the British 
Dominions, are protected under the International Copyright 
Act, 1886, but the protection does not extend beyond 
the United Kingdom, save where protection is obtained 
under the Copyright Act, 1842, by incorporating the 
art work into a book. “The result is that artistic 
works are only protected in the colonies and dependencies 
under local legislation.” This is an obvious injustice that 
calls for remedy. It must be admitted, however, that it is not 
only in England that the law is in an unsettled and bad state. 
The United States Act of 1891 is not easy of interpretation, 
and will give rise, it would seem, to much litigation. Our 
relations with our own Colonies, however, require speedy 
adjustment, for not only is all artistic production liable to 
piracy under the present system, but even English authors, 
unless they take special and technical precautions, are liable 
to lose their copyright in the Colonies through the unsuspected 
operation of the Customs Act, 1876. 

Literature and art, in fine, are terribly hampered by the 
present disgraceful state of the English Law of Copyright, 
and amendment and codification are urgently called for,—how 
urgently the readers of this admirable text-book can judge 
for themselves. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most readable article in the Nineteenth Century is that 
by Sir Robert Anderson, the late Assistant-Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, on “Professional Criminals and 
their Treatment.” As the result of long experience, Sir 
Robert is all in favour of the permanent detention of 
criminals of this sort—z.e, those who make crime the 
serious business of their lives—as opposed to the present 
system of catching them from time to time and then letting 
them go on the expiry of their sentence. He dves not, however, 
hold that moral reformation is impossible even in this class, 
and supports his antagonism to the type theory of Lombroso 
by an interesting anecdote :— 


“Jn discussing this matter with Dr. Max Nordau some years 
ago when he was kind enough to call upon mein London, I pressed 
two definitely ascertained facts upon his attention. The first was 
that some of our greatest criminals are men who were born of 
respectable and estimable people, and who are free from all 
hereditary taint of crime. The other was still more telling, 
namely, that the children of vicious and criminal parents, if 
removed in childhood from their evil surroundings, and brought 
under wholesome Christian influences, generally become . good 
citizens. Of course there are failures, but the failures are so few 
that they may be properly described as exceptional. Here I rely 
on the experience of philanthropists like Dr. Barnardo, of whose 
work I have personal knowledge. Dr. Max Nordau seemed un- 
convinced; and on the occasion of a further visit, I took up two 
photographs which chanced to be lying on the table, one of them 
being that of a distinguished criminal, and the other that of an 
eminent member of the Episcopal Bench; and covering all save 
only the faces, I asked, ‘ Which of these is the type?’ My visitor 
shirked the question. For, as a matter of fact, my honest critic 
would have admitted that the criminal’s face was as ‘strong’ as 
the bishop’s, and more benevolent. I trust that I need not add 
that my object in telling the story is to discredit the type theory 
and not the bishop.” 

Sir Robert Anderson, who deals faithfully by the humani- 
tarians, does not confine himself to destructive criticism of 
existing methods, but formulates a projet de lot for the amend- 
ment of thecriminal law. The essential feature of his scheme 
is that it should be decided by a judicial inquiry whether a 


convict is a “professional” criminal, the after oo 
following by the mere automatic operation of 
existence of such criminals, he contends—and hig 
is supported by the testimony of Judges and 
Report of the Prison Commissioners—is now practic 
by the law, which is administered in such a way 
the punishment of crime, not the protection 
——Mr. Justice Hodges (of Melbourne) discusses 
lishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal in a temperate 
spirit. The defects of the present system are, in his view th 
conflicting jurisdiction of the two Tribunals'of fina] ps 
the inferior tige of the Judicial C i a 
prestige of the cial Committee of the Priy 
Council, and the fact that, being a Board and ry 
. , g a Board and not a Court, it 
is not publicly known whether the members of it are oy are 
not unanimous. Reorganisation he dismisses as a temporar 
expedient; the great thing is to demolish the dual system 
If that object is secured, he does not think it to be of great 
importance whether the Court is the House of Lords, the 
Privy Council, or a new creation, so long as the area of 
selection is as wide as the jurisdiction of the Court,——¢j; 
Frederick Pollock’s long and weighty paper on the Monroe 
doctrine conclusively establishes the important fact that the 
warning given by Monroe’s Message to the European “ Holy 
Alliance” (designed to aid Spain to recover sovereignty over 
her American colonies) was due in the first instance to a 
suggestion of Canning, who proposed concerted action ina 
letter to the United States Minister in London in August, 1829, 
He further shows that President Roosevelt’s recent utter. 
ances, while entirely in keeping with the traditions of the great 
school of American statesmen who flourished in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, fully realise the necessary modifica. 
tions brought about by the Imperial responsibilities of the United 
States. “In other words—to put it bluntly—the Monroe 
doctrine is not so cheap as it looked.” He also notices how 
Canning’s action in 1823 was practically repeated by Great 
Britain in 1898. Sir Frederick’s remarks on the nominal and 
real applications of the doctrine are also well worth attentive 
study; indeed, the whole article is animated by a sincere desire 
to promote that harmony between Great Britain and America 
which rests, not on formal Conventions or declarations, but on 
“a generally understood accord on the greater matters of 
policy."——Mr. Sidney Low’s “Conservative Reform Pro. 
gramme” opens with some excellent remarks on the true 
function of the Conservative party: “The position of the 
sentry is a most valuable one; but it may lead to a certain 
stiffness and rigidity.” There is certainly no rigidity in the 
reconstructive policy outlined by Mr. Low for the “new 
Elisha,” for whom he believes Conservatism to be waiting. 
His nine-planked programme, including National Councils, 
Old-age Pensions, and Reform of the Licensing, Housing, and 
Local Government Acts, is a very pretty specimen of the art 
of dishing the Radicals.——To the educational symposium in 
the Nineteenth Century, as well as to the educational articles 
in the other reviews, we hope to return on a future occasion. 
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General Négrier’s article on the lessons of the South 
African War in the September number of the Contemporary 
is taken as the text for the first paper in the October issue. 
The writer, “ An English General-Officer,” while in the main 
cordially endorsing General Négrier’s conclusions, demurs 
to the accuracy of some of his data. His chief point is 
that our adherence to frontal attacks in the initial stages of 
the war was due to a reaction from the attitude assumed by 
our experts in the “ seventies,”—a reaction brought about by 
the experience of our small wars against savages. Aldershot, 
in short, made Fuzzy-Wuzzy a fetish, just as there is now a 
danger of our establishing a Procrustean table of rules based 
on the Boer War. The writer notes, @ propos of our peace 
training, that “it was notorious that at cavalry maneuvres 
General French was habitually worsted by more than one 
opponent. He returns to Aldershot, it is to be hoped, to reverse 
the methods which condemned him.”——“The American 
Industrial Peril,” by Major C. C. Townsend, of the Indian 
Ordnance Department, contains some interesting information 
as to American methods, based on a recent visit to the States 
What especially struck Major Townsend was the “ breadt) 
of view” shown by the American captains of industry. 
American supremacy in industrial science, he holds, is nt 
due to anything special in the genius of the Americau, 








but to the environment and general conditions of thought 
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mong which the American lives. “ As a great captain of 

. dustry in Chicago (himself a Scotchman) said to me: ‘I% is 
a the Yankee but the air of Yankeeland that leads to 
= Major Townsend gives other notable examples of 
the prominent position occupied in industrial centres by 
Britishers, and continues :—“If British determination can win 
in the very stronghold of Yankee up-to-dateness, if it can 
e Yankee at his own game in his own country, it can 
apply the same methods—in so far as they are good—to its 
own industries in the home country.’ ——With this article 
should be read the Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s article on 
“Labour Organisations in the United States.” He lays 
special stress on the increasing and salutary conservatism of 
these bodies——We may also note a well reasoned plea for 
the legislative control of hypnotism by Messrs. Edridge-Green 
and Bousfield, based on the spread of advertisements appear- 
ing in widely circulated magazines; a charming paper 
describing a visit to the Bird Rocks of Tillamook Light, on 
the Pacific seaboard, by Mr. Woods Hutchinson; and Fiona 
Macleod’s “Sea Magic and Running Water,” a prose poem on 
the folk-lore and legends of the Southern Hebrides. 


success.” 


equal th 


The Fortnightly Review opens with a fluent but not par- 
ticularly brilliant or original article entitled “The Conditions 
of Success,” by Max Nordau. The first section deals with 
ambition, which the writer thinks only comes into play in a 
comparatively advanced stage of human development, and the 
various forms of success. For our own part, we believe that 
ambition plays its part among Digger-Indians as vigorously, 
within Digger-Indian limitations, as it does among 
European statesmen. Dr, Nordau considers that “birth and 
extraction are no longer obstacles” to ambition, and that 
“energy and talent, but of course smartness and unscrupu- 
lousness also, are keys to every door.” The obvious retort to 
this is that there are possibly doors of which unscrupulous 
people are incapable of having knowledge. The second 
section compares the value of the various forms of success,— 
success in attaining wealth or greatness in public life 
or fame. It appears that the most famous of us are 
unknown to some one. Napoleon III., Sainte-Beuve, and 
Renan were jointly shocked one day to find that there 
lived an old woman in Paris who had never heard of Napoleon I. 
It would be easy to give many more striking instances. The 
third and fourth sections deal with literary ambition, and the 
necessity for as complete a devotion to literature in the case of 
a literary man as to trade in the case of a tradesman. The 
whole essay is rather thin. —— Mr. Dicey in “The Boer 
Generals at Downing Street” speaks strongly and firmly 
about the danger of weakness in our treatment of the Boers. 
He puts clearly the result which he holds would follow if the 
demand that “equal” rights should be accorded in South 
Africa to the English and Dutch languages were granted. 
The result would be very unequal. “The practical results of 
such a demand, if it were acceded to, would be that in any case 
to which a Boer was a party the presiding Judge, the lawyers 
on either side, and the jury by whom the case is tried, must be 
familiar with the Taal, or,in other words, must bea Boer. Under 
these circumstances theadministration of justice throughout the 
Orange River Colony and in the rural districts of the Transvaal 
would be in the hands of the Dutch, an hypothesis which is a 
manifest absurdity.” We may also quote Mr. Dicey’s uncompro- 
mising statement with respect to English ideas about the Boers: 
“T can see no reason for complaint or for surprise ou our part 
in the fact that the Boers entertain hopes of undoing the work 
of the war. What Ido complain of and am surprised at is the 
credulity with which the British public accepts, or at any rate 
has hitherto accepted, the declarations of the Boer Generals 

that they have abandoned all idea of securing the restoration 
of the Boer Republics, and are ready to become loyal and 
faithful subjects of the British crown. The whole tenor of 
their language in Holland shows that our confidence is mis- 
placed.” ——-“ The Revolt from Rome” articles are remarkably 
interesting reading, and have all the elements of a very pretty 
quarrel. Father Taunton’s trenchant pen and vivid literary 
style will fill his readers with delight, while Mr. Galton’s 
gloomy hints will recall the Fat Boy. He seems to say to the 
Roman Catholic old ladies of England, ‘I wants to make your 
flesh creep.’ Father Taunton is indignant at such a sugges- 
tion, but we fancy that the Vatican will regard his article as 
a distinct revolt. He admits that the Index is not infallible; 





he refuses to defend the Curia or its ways; he declares that 
many things are draining away the vitality of the Roman 
Church; he thinks that the laity who provide the money 
should have “a say in the expenditure”; he laughs at the 
idea of temporal power; he wishes the Pope to be but a Privy 
Council in excelsis to decide on occasional matters of faith for 
an Empire composed of self-governing spiritual colonies, 
Surely Father Taunton is the new Luther: he is at any rate 
an admirable author. 


The National Review, always strong in the department of 
Weltpolitik, contains a valuable and authoritative exposition 
of the Czech case by Dr. Kramarz, the leader of the “ Young 
Bohemian” party in the Austrian Reichsrath. According to 
Dr. Kramarz, Germanisation and centralisation are the two 
deadly enemies of Austria, and to fight against them is the 
essence of the political programme of the Bohemian people. 
“The Pan-Germans are right: the Czechs are an arrow in the 
side of Germany, and such they wish to, and must, and will 
remain. Their firm unchangeable hope is that they will suc- 
ceed in making of themselves and of Austria as a whole an 
impenetrable breakwater destined to restrain the flooding tide 
of German aggression.” Consolidation, not Particularism, is 
the avowed aim of Dr. Kramarz’s policy, and he holds that 
the Czechs by virtue of their position in the heart of Europe 
are inevitably destined to play a leading part in the struggle 
for the renovation of the Hapsburg Empire.——Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s interesting paper on the origin of the 
Franco-Prussian War saddles Bismarck with the immediate 
responsibility for the conflict of 1870. The moral of the 
article is contained in the last few sentences :— Prussianised 
Germany is now being prepared for the struggle with Great 
Britain which Cavour foresaw. Should it come about it will 
be a war for supremacy on the ocean. She is adding to her 
fleet a class of ship specially suited for an attack on England. 
The same methods exactly are employed by her against the 
British Empire which she formerly used against France. The 
German mind is being trained to receive with enthusiasm the 
announcement of a war with England when the time comes. 
Videant consules. Though the sands are running low in the 
bour-glass, I believe that with courage and foresight on the part 
of our statesmen that conflict may still be avoided.”—— 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, under the heading “Do English Railways 
Earn their Dividends ?” endorses the sensational impeachment 
of our railway methods Jately published in the Times. Reck- 
less finance, ultra-conservative methods of management, 
and senile directors,—these are the main counts in Mr. 
Wilson’s indictment. Yet he is ready to admit that English 
management is capable of alertness and initiative in India and 
on the Canadian Grand Trunk, and believes that things may 
right themselves if shareholders will only choose good instru- 
ments, exercise patience, aud consent for a while to still 
further reductions in dividends while appropriations are being 
made for betterment and reserve funds. “ Let them remember,” 
he adds, “that if their dividends are put down, they will have 
strong claims upon the community for the redress of the gross 
injustices of taxation which now exist...... When we find 
that the rates and taxes on railways have increased in the past 
decade no less than 73 per cent., while the rates and taxes on 
the whole community have only been augmented 39 per 
cent., it is clear that the railways are regarded as 
fair objects for robbery under constitutional guise.” 
Per contra, it is amusing to read in Mr. Maurice Low’s 
“ American Affairs” of the tyrannical conduct of some of the 
railway corporations in the States: “I doubt if there is any 
railroad in the world so utterly indifferent to the rights of the 
travelling public as the New York Central, or which charges 
so much for such an execrable service.” Mr. Low in his 
account of the resolute attitude of the President towards the 
Trusts lets fall the curious observation that the Americans 
are the greatest meat-eaters in the world. He also givesa 
lurid account of the gambling mania at Saratoga, the Monte 
Carlo of America; and quotes the comment of an English 
clergyman, who said, “ Dollars and work. Work and dollars. 
Young Americans seem to talk of nothing else.” This is a true 
bill, according to Mr. Low. The race for wealth is so fierce that 
no competitor has any mercy either on himself or a rival. 

Blackwood's Magazine has several good articles. Mr. Goodrick 
in “ Mere Children in Finance”—Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s descrip- 
tion of the Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge—deals with the 
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business capacity of the Fellows who have the administration 
of College funds. If they were “mere children” in the past, 
the £500,000 a year—the aggregate income of the governing 
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bodies—would have long ago melted away. Formerly, | at,” he adds: “If ever the history of recent events be fally ana 
however, the Fellows were drawn from a_ practical | honestly written, the names of your Uncle and of the one 


country class, and were both business men and “first- 
rate farmers.’ The methods of administration were 
primitive and cumbrous, but they worked well in the 
long run. The introduction of, “theoretically, thoroughly 
sound finance” about 1850, followed by a University Com- 
mission, appointed at “the wrong nick of time,” which de- 
liberately sacrificed finance to culture—other than farming— 
was the beginning of the financial depression of modern days. 
Gradually the old bucolic financiers died out and left “mere 
children” to face the financial crisis. They went to money- 
lenders of the most respectable type, and by 1883 the Oxford 


Colonial Secretary will be therein recorded as the 
our South African Dominion.”——The paper on “ 
Age of Egypt” is valuable and interesting, 
for some extremely good illustrations, 
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NOVELS. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE* 


Ir was pointed out in a recent article on the Boer generals in 
the Spectator that towards the end of the campaign De Wet 

























Colleges were half a million in debt. Nowadays “ the managers 
of estates worth hundreds of thousands yearly ” are selected 
from a class the members of which are men “ dwelling in 
parks or avenues, appearing punctually at the porter’s lodge 
at 9.30 a.m. with a little black bag, and emerging therefrom 
with | their] day’s work done at 1.30 p.m., considering [their] 
pupils as paying clients, and the College buildings a comfort- 
able office.” Up to (say) 1889 the agricultural estates were in 
the hands of bailiffs, ‘“‘ men of low origin and great experience, 
who exploited their position for all it was worth.” The changes 
of recent years have made the Bursar “no longer a person 
elected for literary attainments, but a real hired servant of 
the College,” thoroughly capable and guaranteed. Unfortu- 
nately he can still have “his hand held or forced by a com- 
mittee of the College he serves. It is here that the children 
in financial matters have their innings.’ We must, however, 


point out to Mr. Goodrick that the ideal Bursar is by no | 


means universal. Gross incompetencefrom time to time is still 
shown in financial affairs, and we are not sure that the “ men 
of low origin” have altogether disappeared.——Sir Theodore 
Martin’s verse translation of a “ Night Chant of a Nomad 
Asiatic Shepherd,’ by Giacomo Leopardi, will be read with 
much interest and pleasure. We quote the following fine 
lines :— 
«Tell me, O Moon, of what avail can be 

The shepherd’s life to him, or how to thee 

Thine own can aught avail ? 

Tell me whereto they tend, 

My sojourn here, that soon must have an end, 

And thy immortal course, that ne’er can fail?” 


The Monthly Review is noteworthy for its clever reviews of 
nooks. The charming review of Mr. Birrell’s charming Hazlitt 
(“Asa letter reveals both him who writeth and him who readeth, 
so a Life discovers not only the character portrayed, but the 
character of him who portrays it’) and the review of Mr. 
Haldane’s “ Education and Empire” are well worth reading. 
— General Brabant in “Lessons of the War” asks if “the 
present extravagance of living in the Army” can be sup- 
pressed. “I say most distinctly it can.” It is only neces- 
sary to enforce a certain standard of messing, to forbid 
expensive wines, and to prevent young officers being forced to 
take part in expensive amusements. General Brabant thinks 
it would be no “hardship to enforce” these things. We 
should think not. It is a disgrace to the Service that they 
are not enforced already, and, moreover, the present state of 
things deprives England of invaluable men. Fathers will 
not send sons into a profession in which during the piping 
times of peace loafing is a virtue and professional talk is 
“had form.” It is very different among naval officers. Sir 
George Arthur’s article on his uncle, Sir Bartle Frere, is 
extremely valuable, and should be read with attention. “A 
survey of Sir Bartle Frere’s long career of forty-five years’ 
devoted service to his Sovereign and his country is of extreme 
and immediate interest, because it goes to show how entirely, 
both in India and in Africa, time has vindicated his policy 
and his prescience.” He was a man “whom his countrymen, 
having come to their right mind at last in their judgment 
of him, will for ever hold in honour as one of the greatest 
statesmen and one of the most truly good men commemo- 
rated in their annals. His rightness of judgment was based 
ona life lived with God. It was said of him that the Peace 
of God was in his face.” Lord Wolseley’s letter to Sir 
George Arthur (dated July 18th, 1902) printed at the end of 





became the victim of a veritable passion for evasion. We can 
think of no better analogy to describe the later phases in the 
evolution of Mr. Henry James’s genius. In his astonishing 
elusiveness, his constant escapes from the pursuit of the plain 
plodding intellect, his indisposition to render up his meaning, 
Mr. James is the De Wet of modern fiction. He never gives 
his readers the chance of catching him napping and saying 
“Hands up!” The analogy, however, must not be pushed 
below the surface; since in other respects De Wet is quite a 
mediaeval personage, and Mr. Henry James stands for the 
ne plus ultra of sophisticated modernity. With the elemental, 
the primitive, the heroic, or the normal aspects of humanity 
he has no concern whatever. He does not move in the mid. 
stream of humanity, but is content with a few drops of 
the ditch-water of civilisation, which under the micro. 
scope of his imagination reveal the presence of all 
kinds of sinister and morbid organisms. Having, more- 
over, concentrated an extraordinarily subtle intellect on 
the task of magnifying the petty monstrosities of advanced 
civilisation in its stalest and least efficient aspect, he has 
gradually developed an amazing phraseology of his own, 
which in its way is every whit as artificial as the technical 
jargon of the laboratory or the dissecting-room. Thus he 
habitually uses a number of words—“ splendid,” “ beautiful,” 
“immense,” &c.—in a sense so tropical, as the grammurians 
would say, that one might search the New Oxford Dictionary 
in vain for any adequate clue to the Jacobean connotation. 
The simplest words and phrases, as in the time of the Corcy- 
rean Revolution, take on an entirely alien and bewildering 
significance. “There we are,” for example—one of his 
favourite sayings—assumes an import that is positively 
abysmal. In the art of ellipse, aposiopesis, innuendo, and in 
the employment of all sorts of labyrinthine devices for the 
avoidance of saying a plain thing in a plain way, Mr. James 
isa past-master. He is the most distinguished modern pupil of 
the schoolman whose advice was summed up in the word 
Sxéricov. Marvellously skilful in conveying hints, impressions, 
suspicions, he is so enamoured of entanglement that anything 
like a satisfying dénowment is absolutely impossible. Endless 
modulation and suspension, without ever a full close, would be 
the musical parallel. The dialogue, to use one of Mr. James's 
epithets, is truly immense. Let us take by way of illustration 
the passage in which Kate Croy and her lover, Merton Densher, 
discuss the question of enlightening her aunt as to the precise 
nature of their relations before Densher starts for America :— 


“ Kate’s free profession was that she wished not to deprive him 
of Mrs. Lowder’s countenance, which, in the long-run, she was 
convinced he would continue to enjoy ; and as, by a blessed turn, 
aunt Maud had demanded of him no promise that would tie his 
hands, they should be able to cultivate their destiny in their own 
way and yet remain loyal. One difficulty alone stood out, which 
Densher named. ‘Of course it will never do—we must remember 
that—from the moment you allow her to found hopes of you for 
any one else in particular. So long as her view is content to 
remain as general as at present appears, I don’t see that we 
deceive her. At a given moment, you see, she must be undeceived: 
the only thing therefore is to be ready for the moment and to face 
it. Only, after all, in that case,’ the young man observed, ‘one 
doesn’t quite make out what we shall have got from her.’ ‘What 
she’ll have got from us?’ Kate inquired with a smile. ‘What 
she’ll have got from us,’ the girl went on, ‘is her own affair—it’s 
for her to measure. I asked her for nothing,’ she added; ‘I never 
put myself upon her. She must take her risks, and she surely 
understands them. What we shall have got from her is what 
we’ve already spoken of, Kate further explained; ‘it’s that we 








the article is noteworthy. After stating that Sir Bartle Frere 





* The Wings of the Dove. By Heury James, London: A. Constable and Co. 
(6s. ] 
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‘ned time. And so, for that matter, will she.’ 
oll bene fo ye little at all this clearness; his gaze was not at 
a ee into romantic obscurity. ‘Yes; no doubt, in our 


the presen” ation, time’ hi And then there's the jo 

5 tuation, time’s everything. An en the joy 
= exe hesitated. ‘Of our secret?’ ‘Not so much perhaps 
of it. 


in itself, but of what’s represented and, as we must 

« we "protected and made deeper and closer by it.’ And 
—. face, relaxed into happiness, covered her with all his 
his ine Our being as we are.’ It was as if for a moment she 
oy aning sink into her. ‘So gone?’ ‘So gone. So ex- 


m 
let the me However, he smiled, ‘we shall go a good deal 


— Orer answer to which was only the softness of her 


ee ee ianoen: ail Gas ees. ook teal 
hee ge 3 it. They were practically united and they were 
xmerrns strong; but there were other things—things they were 
splen 1 “strong enough to be able successfully to count with and 
acayd allow for; in consequence of which they would, for the 
a. subject to some better reason, keep their understanding 
to themselves.” 

It would be unjust to give the impression that the reading 
of this extraordinary book is always like wading through 
glue, hunting phantoms inthe fog, or endeavouring to see round 
several corners into the jungle of mixed motives by which the 
dramatis personae are actuated. The reader, if he has the 
persistence of an African explorer seeking to penetrate the 
gloom of the Aruwhimi forest, will eventually emerge into 
something like daylight. But before the quasi-illumination 
in the Ninth Book, after some four hundred and fifty pages of 
immensely tough reading, the author occasionally lapses into 
lucidity. It is in one of these lapses—on p. 148—that we get 
the motif or text of the entire story: “ Kate did explain, for 
her listening friend: every one who had anything to give—it 
was true they were the fewest—made the sharpest possible 
bargain for it, got at least its value in return.” Society, or 
that stratum of it which chiefly interests Mr. James, is a sort 
of organised cannibalism in which every one is more or less 
successfully employed in preying on his or ber neighbour, 
much as the micro-organisms in the drop of ditch-water 
Their methods vary, and the precise “value” they demand is 
not always to be estimatedincash. But the arch-vampire, the 
supreme harpy and anti-heroine of the plot, is Kate Croy, the 
pensioner of a wealthy widowed aunt, who employs as her chief 
instrument and tool in “ working” everybody for all they are 
worth her amiable, impressionable lover, Merton Densher. 
We have called Kate a harpy because the desire of luxury and 
wealth is the ruling passion of her existence, and to secure her 
ends she does not hesitate to subject the man whom she loves, 
and is pledged to by the most solemn vows, to the humiliating 
ordeal of making up to, and, if need be, even marrying, a charm- 
ing American girl, an heiress who is dying by inches of an 
incurable disease, and from whom Kate herself has received 
nothing but kindness. The plot fails owing to the interested 
intervention of another adventurer—a parasitic English Peer 
—and the story ends with the partial awakening of Densher 
to the true character of the woman he loves. 

Setting aside a good deal of wilful mystery-mongering, and 
exasperating mannerism, the talent displayed in the unravel- 
ling of this strange and unholy conspiracy is nothing short 
of amazing. Yet as we part from the “wonderful,” “im- 
mense,” and “ prodigious” characters of Mr. James's novel, 
our sentiments towards them recall the story which is told oi 
a chateau still standing in Switzerland. Once upon a time, so 
the legend runs, it was the home of a noble Knight who had 
four beautiful daughters. It chanced that he had to make a 
journey into a neighbouring valley, and returning suddenly by 
night before he was expected, he found the castle brilliantly 
illuminated. Wishing to ascertain what was the cause of this 
festivity without being observed, he got a ladder, climbed uj 
it, and on looking through the window beheld his four 
beautiful daughters taking part in the most infamous orgies 
with four monks. His mind was at once made up: such 
people must not be allowed to live; so quietly summoning 
the neighbours, he barricaded the doors, piled faggots round 
the castle, set them on fire, and burned the guilty inmates to 
death, That is what we feel we should like to do with the 
characters in most of Mr. James’s recent books,—shut them 
up and burn them at their dreary and morbid psychological 
orgies. We lament the concentration of such a distinguished 
talent on the portraiture of types which too often inspire 
horror without pity. 











An English Girl in Paris. (John Lane. 6s.)—It must be 
premised that, like some other books which have from time to 
time enlivened this column, An English Girl in Paris is not, 
strictly speaking, a novel. It is rather a series of brilliant 
sketches strung on to a slender thread of fiction to keep them 
together. The book is amusing, but the language is a little 
wearying. The author when giving French conversations always 
translates, to use her own method, “at the foot of the letter.” 
For instance, opening the book at a hazard, this sentence presents 
itself: “Me I like not the English system of so much liberty.” 
Again: “ But yes—true that.’ The latter sentence is a great 
favourite with the dramatis personae. This employment of a 
strange tongue, which perhaps it is permissible to describe as a 
new lingua franca, gives, of course, some local colour to the book, 
but it must be confessed that it is a little irritating to read in any 
quantity ; for which reason these pages will by most people be rather 
dipped into than read. A lurid light is shed on the disabilities of 
life in the appartement by the chapter on the concierge, who is a 
domestic tyrant of the most appalling description. Those con- 
cierges, however, whom the present writer has had the honour of 
knowing did not appear to be such ferocious monsters as here 
represented; but then the inmates of these gentlemen’s houses main- 
tained a great silence on their habits, and doubtless they were as 
bad as their neighbours. There is also an appalling child in the 
book entitled le p’tit chou, whose ways surely surpass in “terrible” 
qualities those of any infant yet depicted in fiction. The whole 
book is rather like a souflé,—light, frothy, and, thank heaven! 
made of the most unexceptionable eggs. 

The Winds of the World. By Millicent Sutherland. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—This little collection of love tales is decidedly 
above the average. There is a touch of poetry and imagina- 
tion about the stories to which the diligent reader of short 
stories is too much unaccustomed. “The Laureate” is the most 
remarkable for imagination, but “ Mrs. Leonid” develops a touch 
of mystery which gives the reader a pleasant thrill. It is a 
daring deed to find fault with the method in which a Duchess 
chooses to handle the mysteries of the Peerage, but we should 


| like to point out to the Duchess of Sutherland that she is 


mistaken in calling “Lord John Brinsley ” a “sleepy nobleman.” 
The status of nobleman is in English law confined to Peers. The 
sons of Peers who are greeted by courtesy-titles are of course, and 
as all the world knows, commoners, and are not even allowed their 
courtesy-titles in legal documents except under the covering 
phrase of “commonly called.” Nevertheless “Lady Toto’s 
Betrothing,” the story in which this lapse occurs, is decidedly 
entertaining. 

Betty’s Husband. (Grant Richards. 63s.)\—The conduct of 
“ Betty’s husband” is anything but edifying before he is married 
to Betty. It is not merely immoral, but so extraordinarily mean 
that one would think nobody with the most rudimentary ideas 
.f decent behaviour could have indulged in it. In brief, Austin 
Bickerdyke, the gentleman in question, marries Betty, and gets 
her to settle £100,000 upon him for the purpose of giving £30,000 
to his quondam mistress. Betty discovers the whole story before 
the wedding, but on an old woman in a cottage saying to her that 
“women, if they’re wise, why, they just live for them” (men), 
Betty marries her lover quand méme. The machinations of the 
female villain are defeated in the end, and Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
are left toa happy married life, which seemed a most immoral 
end to such a beginning. The book is readably written, though 
it is difficult to pretend to take any interest in the characters. 

Flavius. By Charles Godfrey Leland. (P. Welby. 6s.)— 
These “ Leaves from the Life of an Immortal” are characteristic 
of Mr. Leland’s genius. Flaxius is a “ Wandering Jew,” but with 
a difference, for there is nothing sinister about ‘his immortality. 
He is an Etruscan magician of the early age, not long after the 
time when the fathers of the race found that chess and draughts 
could not quite stand in the place of food, and he attains his 
immortality by his largeness of soul. He is ever “ roaming with 
a hungry heart,” and meets all kinds of interesting and typical 
people, Hamlet, for instance, and the Emperor Julian, and Hans 
Breitmann (in what may be called a previous incarnation). But 
it is quite impossible to give any idea of this book. It is enough, 
surely, to say that it is Mr. Leland’s to send people of sense to it. 
But we may thank him for many excellent things in it; and not 
the least for the Breitmann ballad with which it is concluded, and 
especially for the last stanza of the ballad :— 


“Keep up dy heart, O Britain, despite de envious jeers 
Of German, French, or Dago, of suffering and of tears; 
Whatefer fools have said to thee of errors in the past, 
Thou art Gott’s best civilizer, and wilt conquer at the last!” 


The Adventures of Sir John Sparrow, Bart. By Harold Begbie. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—There is something of a “Tom Jones” 
character about this book. The Baronet is, indeed, wholly unlike 
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Fielding’s hero; the aim of the story, if it can be called a story— 
and here is another point of difference—is more distinctly satirical, 
and the whole is more or less accommodated to modern tastes. 
But the comparison is the best that we can think of to give ina few 
words some notion of Mr. Begbie’s volume. It is curiously un- 
equal, sometimes little better than poor farce, sometimes full of 
sense and even brilliant. Sir John is as inconsistent with himself 
as is the book which tells the story Possibly the best figure in 
the book is Parson Shott, but anything more unlike the clerical 
ideal of the day cannot be conceived. 


In Kings’ Byways. By Stanley Weyman. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—This volume is made up of short stories, commonly dis- 
appointing when they are thus brought together, but in this case 
so skilfully managed as to produce an effect of unity. The strange 
mixture of the frivolous and the tragie which is so characteristic 
of French history, and must represent something deeply seated 
in French nature, is admirably described. In “Flore,” for 
instance, what interests hang on the question whether the Queen 
will get back her own pet dog or only one like it! This is the 
thing that determines the fate of statesmen. Perhaps the best 
story is that in which the key to the mystery is the “ fire of box- 
wood,” though that which immediately precedes it runs it close. 
What acurious mare’s-nest does the “ Statesman” find when he 
discevers a plot for the killing of the “ King” and the “ Duke”! 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Boy’s Own Annual. (R.T.S. 8&s.)—This volume is, as usual, 
admirably adapted to its purpose, which is, we take it, to enter- 
tain, and in entertaining also instruct, a youthful public. There 
are good stories, good reports of cricket, football, and other doings 
in the region of sport, and avast amount of various information, 
quidquid agunt aut agere debent pueri. There are competitions, 
of course—that must be, it seems—but they are made useful and 
sensible. We cannot attempt to criticise details. Indeed, as faras 
we have been able to examine the volume, we see little or no need. 
Nevertheless, we would suggest to Mr. J. Paul 'Taylor, who writes 
about the grayling in “ Autumn and Winter Fishing,” that Derby- 
shire should have been included among the counties to which this 
fish is native. The writer of this notice well remembers catching 
them in the Dove more than half a century ago. From the 
same publishers we have also received The Cotiager and Artisan 
(1s. 6d.), also well suited to its purpose. 

Once upon a Time. (R.T.S.  23.)—This “ Boy’s Book of Ad- 
ventures” takes us to various parts of the world, to the English 
seas, to the Solomon Islands and other parts of the Pacific, to 
America, to Australia, &c. The “Pacific” stories are not the 
least attractive. “Strange Signals” is an excellent tale—a record 
of fact, it must be understood, as indeed all the eighteen stories 
are—with a satisfactory explanation of a mysterious occurrence; 
while “ Among the South Sea Cannibals” is as striking a narra- 
tive as we have ever read. Then we have escapes from prison, a 
wreck, adventures at the goldfields, a meeting with brigands, &c. 
—lIn A Book of Heroes, by Henry Johnson (same publishers), 
we have the stories of great men, both of ancient and of 
modern times, told anew. Epaminondas, Telemachus (the monk 
whose self-sacrifice put an end to gladiatorial games), Gustavus 
Vasa, George Wishart, William Penn, and Bishop Patteson are 
among the “heroes.’——Our Little Patients, by Ellen A. Fyfe 
(Nelson and Sons, Is.), gives various experiences from the 
children’s ward in a hospital. There could not bea better subject, 
with its mixture of humour and pathos. 


Mesrs. Nelson and Sons send us The Friend of Little Children: a 
Short Life of Christ (8s.6d.) We have no fault to find with this as far 
as the letterpress is concerned. The illustrations are of varying 
merit. The frontispiece, with its highly conventional angels, is 
not to our taste. The tone of the other pictures is good, but we do 
not always find the central figure satisfactory. On the whole, it is 
better to keep to the traditionary face of Christ. This we have 
in “The Good Shepherd,” but not in “ Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria,” and still less in “Christ Asleep in the Storm.” In 
“Christ and the Doctors” the figure of the boy does not express 
the humility of the pupil at the feet of the teachers. 








Of picture-books, whether periodical or other, for children we 
have received many, more, it seems to us, than usual. It is yot 
easy to classify them, or to distinguish one from another. A good 
place is certainly due to The Child’s Companion (R.T\S., 1s. 6d.) 
and Our Little Dots (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), the first intended 
for older, the second for younger, children. The illustrations in 
both are good, and the matter in The Child’s Companion, where 


that the pictorial advertisements could be dispensed with, The 
are distinctly unlovely—— We greatly admire The Old Man “4 
Lived in a Wood (G. Allen, 8s.) The verses are good, the sto - 
how the boasting “ Old Man ”— , Y of 


** Who thought he could do more wo: 


rk i 
Than his wife could do in three” moey 


was brought to shame is excellent, and the pictures } 
Butler Stoney are very amusing ——From Messrs. Nelson we har 
a variety of “old friends under new faces”: Mother Hilo 
Cupboard of Nursery Rhymes; Red Riding Hood’s Picture Book, 
Beaks and Bills, with some pretty pictures of birds, and rhymes 
to match; Fur Coats, with various four-legged creatures (but 
can it be said that cattle, dogs, goats, &c., are clothed in « fur”?), 
Country Cousins; The House that Jack Built; Pick-a-Back ; and 
Ride a Cock Horse. We note generally the goodness of the illus. 
trations.——The Louis Wain Nursery Book (J. Clarke, 1s.) ig 
comic, perhaps too laboriously comic, but still, we doubt not 
laughter-moving. ; 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


a 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not tees 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Progress in New Zealand in the Century. By R. F. Irvine, M.A. 
and O. T. J. Alpers, M.A. (W.and R. Chambers. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
Irvine gives chaps. 1-3 to the Maori past and present, 4 to 
the discovery of the island, and 5-21 to the history of the 
Colony down to 1870. With this year begins the New Zealand 
which we know, and where some of the most interesting problems 
in sociology and political economy are being worked out. Mr, 
Alpers, who has written this part of the book, thinks that the 
policy of Sir Julius Vogel, a policy of bold expenditure, was rash 
and premature, but that it has turned out well. He does not 
think highly of that politician, but he believes in the country ; its 
public Debt is huge, £61 4s. 5d. per head of the population (that 
of the United Kingdom is less than £20); but he believes that 
the burden is not really serious. One of his arguments is that 
much of the Debt was incurred for,remunerative work,—e.q,, rail- 
ways. But the railway figures are not wholly reassuring. They 
cost £16,500,000 to build, and they bring in a net revenue of 
£539,927, a little more than 3 per cent. But is it not probable 
that a strong demand will be made for unremunerative train 
service? In this country the demand for cheap trains that run at 
a loss is very strong. What will it be in a country where the 
railways are State owned, and where a demand of this kind is 
irresistible because it seems to injure no one? On women’s 
franchise our author does not dogmatise, beyond saying that it 
has not fulfilled any of the expectations raised by it. “The 
general tone of political life is much lower than ‘it ever was 
before,” he quotes from an “experienced politician,” a supporter 
of the Bill. But whether this dictum is post hoc only, or propter 
hoc, he does not say. 


St. George and the Chinese Dragon. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
R. Vaughan. (C. Arthur Pearson. 3s. 6d.)—Colonel Vaughan has 
put together in this volume a narrative of the doings of the Indian 
part of the British force in China,—i.e., of his own regiment (7th 
Rajputs), lst Sikhs, and 24th Punjab Infantry; the lst Bengal 
Lancers also served, but the narrative concerns the infantry only. 
The total casualties of the force were ecighty-two (twelve killed 
and seventy wounded), and of this number fifty-four (seven and 
forty-seven) belonged to the three regiments. The special value 
of the volume is in its frank estimates of character and efficiency, 
and in its suggestions. We are apt to laugh at martinets and 
at the devisers of uniforms, yet these things often mean something. 
Our author, for instance, shows how the German helmet is 
superior to ours. It gives better shelter, and it permits a man 
to fire lying down. He thinks, too, that it is a mistake not to 
carry colours into action. With all the troops of the world clad 
in khaki, it must be done. But, on the whole, Colonel Vaughan 
is satisfied with the British military equipment. Of the conduct 
of the troops, Indian and English, he speaks very highly. This 
praise he extends to the Japanese and the Americans. As 
to the others he has little good to say. From the military point 
of view, the French, at least part of the French (all but the 
Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique) were the worst, and they were 
also the most dificiles. The Germans moved with the greatest pre- 
cision ; the Russians were “ full of endurance, but ignorant, lacking 
in intelligence, and brutal in the hour of victory.” “ An officer of 
rank and experience once said to me: ‘ You can divide the troops 
in China into two classes, the civilised and the uncivilised ; the 





there is more scope for variety, deserves special praise. We wish 


civilised are the English, Americans, and Japanese.’” As to the 
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esstene there can be no question ; they behaved like savages of 


the worst kind; but the well-bred Germans, andthe French, whose 
mission is to teach mankind, described as uncivilised! What next ? 





Report of the London Missionary Society, 1901-1902. (Alexander 
and Shepheard. 1s. 6d.)—The directors’ Report gives a favourable 
account of the operations of the Society. Its chief fields of work 
are China, India, Madagascar (where “the missionaries are no 
longer the objects of suspicion and mistrust ”), South Africa, 
Polynesia, and New Guinea (where the Society has one hundred 
and ten native pastors). The only adverse condition is the finan- 
cial, but that is common to all good works ; the needs of men 
always outstrip their benevolence.—— With this may be mentioned 
the Report for 1901-1902 of the Medical Mission Auzitiary, one of 
the agencies of the Church Missionary Society, most useful, and 
achieving an encouraging success. 


The Inner and Middle Temple. By Hugh H. L. Bellot, M.A, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Bellot gives us in his first 
chapter a short history of the Order of the Knights Templars. 
This is not insufficient for its purpose. But his account of the 
relations between the common law and the civil law, and of the 
means by which the former was saved from destruction by the 
latter, leaves much to be desired,—at least from the point of 
view of the lay reader. In chap. 2 he passes to the subject of 
“Buildings in the Inner Temple,” and we soon find ourselves 
carried on, so to speak, by a stream of anecdote. Of all places in 
the world there is none that lends itself so readily to this kind of 
writing asa “Court” or “ Row” or “ Building” in one of the Inns of 
Court. Half-a-dozen future Chancellors, Judges, or Law Officers of 
the Crown may be living ona single staircase. Mr. Bellot has some- 
thing to tell us about many worthies—or unworthies—for it was a 
perilous thing to be a Judge durante bene placito in times when 
the cause of freedom had yet to be won—and might doubtless 
have told us more if time and space had permitted. It is enough 
to quote a few names from one column of the index to see how 
vast is the subject:—Alexander Wedderburn (Lord Lough- 
borough), Duke of Wellington, Thomas Wentworth (Earl of 
Strafford), Philip Lord Wharton, Bulstrode Whitelocke, Thomas 
Wilde (Lord Truro), Joha Wilkes, James Shaw Willes, William III. 
That these chapters have not a few good stories in them need 
hardly be said. Then we read about the Inns of Chancery, about 
the Temple Church—Mr. Bellot seems doubtful about the 
“Masonic” character of its architecture—about the Gardens, 
and of not a few other things. Altogether, this is a most readable 


book. 


Harlyn Bay and the Discoveries of its Prehistoric Remains, By 
k. Ashington Bullen. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s, 6d.)— 
This volume, a second edition revised and enlarged, describes with 
admirable lucidity a prehistoric (neolithic) burial-ground, dis- 
covered, under an enormous accumulation of wind-blown sand, on 
the shores of Harlyn Bay, North Cornwall. A large number of 
more or less complete human skeletons and mammalian bones, 
together with spindle-wheels, pottery, implements made of flint 
and slate, and other objects, have been found. Mr. Bullen 
deserves high praise for the thoroughness with which he has 
collected and arranged the material of this book. The illustra- 
tions are very good, and show at a glance the importance and 
interest of these remains. There is a misprint in the heading of 
p. 82. 


“L’Eglise Wallonne” at Southampton. By William W. Portal, 
M.A. (Hampshire Chronicle, Southampton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Portal 
tells us that the earliest settlements of Protestant refugees were 
made in London, Norwich, Canterbury, and Southampton, and 
that this last place has the distinction of possessing the earliest 
records, dating from 1567 and continuing to 1797. (The 
Southampton registers have been edited for the Huguenot Society 
of London.) The first document in point of date is a list of “les 
noms de ceux qui ont faiet professid de leur foy et admis a la 
Cene le 21 de Decébre, 1567.” Most of them came from the coast 
of Normandy and the Channel Islands (this last fact needs 
explanation). Discipline was exercised. In the first year a 
member of the congregation was excluded from Communion for 
selling a blind horse without informing the purchaser. Even 
Iartyrs are corrupted by the horse. There is an entry 
of the “St. Bartholomew,”—“wune horible masacre et Sacre.” 
“Between twelve and thirteen thousand” is the estimated 
number of the victims,—and the writers probably had means of 
knowing. The register has many other interesting entries. Arch- 
bishop Laud compelled the congregation to Conformity, but soon 
after fell from power. It is painful to read that in 1712 Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to whom the chapel belonged, threatened to 
forbid its use unless the congregation conformed. But then the 


Laudian policy was in the ascendant. The congregation sub- 
mitted, against the advice of their brethren in London. Mr, 
Portal suggests that they were moved by the kindness which was 
the tradition among the Bishops of Winchester. But it wasa bad 
business, particularly when one remembers that the Huguenot 
ministers had stuck to their duty in the plague year when the 
Anglicans fled. The volume is full of interesting facts and well 
illustrated. 


Hampstead and Marylebone. By G.E. Mitton and Sir W. Besant. 
(A. and C, Black. 1s. 6d. and.2s. net.)—This is one of the pleasing 
little volumes, well written and well printed, which bear the general 
title of “The Fascination of London.” They contain a great 
amount of information in narrow space, and what they give is 
generally well chosen. Of course it is always possible to suggest 
something that might have been said when the subject is London. 
A propos of Hampstead, a line might have been given to the 
Annual “ of that ilk,” an excellent publication, which we have had 
the pleasure of noticing more than once, and specially appropriate 
to the most literary of the suburbs. But the volume is as worthy 
of praise as its predecessors. In the same praise we may include 
its companion, The Strand. . 


Living London. Edited by G.R. Sims. Vol. II. (Cassell and 
Co, 12s.)—This volume is a practical proof of the vastness of 
the subject of “London.” Here are some sixty chapters on all 
kinds of phases of London life—museums, churches and chapels, 
taverns, the City, cricket grounds, the Mint, factories, and so 
forth—some of them describing a phase of life rather than a place 
or a class, as “ London Sweethearts,” “Hooligan London,” “ House- 
Hunting London,” written by about fifty different contributors, 
for few besides the editor write more than one chapter, all of them 
being, presumably, experts in their way. We recognise the names 
of many, Major Griffiths, for instance, Howard Angus Kennedy, 
and Elizabeth L. Banks, whose “ Campaigns of Curiosity” no cne 
who reads the book will be likely to forget. A most interesting 
volume it is, with a certain element of sadness about it, though 
the “seamy side” is, for the most part, kept out of sight. The 
illustrations, also, are numerous and excellent. The Londoner 
will read it with pleasure, and not without curiosity, for many of the 
things must be new to him; the “country cousin” with wonder. 





The Art of Being Beautiful. By S—— G (H. J. Drane. 
1s.)—The counsels of this book are not commended by professing 
to come from a “ society beauty”; but, as a matter of fact, they 
are full of good sense. “ Every one,” says the “ Baroness,” “has 
his or her element of charm,—and charm is the essential part of 
beauty!” “ Hzceptis excipiendis,” one might add, but it is anyhow 
au ideal. The most difficult part of the “ Baroness’s” subject is 
treated in the chapters “ Artificiality” and “Cosmetics.” The 
great cosmetic is, she thinks, sunlight; but other means may bg 
used, but with a tact and skill that put them as much out of 
reach—at least for ninety-nine out of a hundred—as if they were 
made of pounded diamonds. It is, indeed, a marvellous thing that 
some women, who are presumably not idiots in ordinary life, 
should cherish the inexplicable delusion that the paint with which 
they daub their faces is not known for what it is. 


Our Literary Deluge. By Francis W. Halsey. (Grant Richards. 
8s. 6d.)—Mr. Halsey puts together in this volume some interest- 
ing facts, and exercises a sound and sober criticism. We think 
that now andthen he is a little hard on books that he dislikes. 
The “ Quo Vadis?” of Sienkiewicz, for instance, scarcely deserves the 
condemnation passed upon it. It is certainly not fitted for reading 
aloud in a girls’ school, a process actually begun, to the knowledge 
of the writer of this notice, but soon dropped; but it is “on the 
right side.” As to the £10 for “ Paradise Lost,” we must 
remember that there are a hundred readers now for one in 1670, 
and must multiply the sum by that number to begin with, and 
then by two and a half for the difference in purchasing value. 
If such a basis for calculation were adopted, the price would 
work out at £2,500. But on the whole, Mr. Halsey seems 
to us judicious and reasonable. He treats of the common 
forms of literature—fiction, biography, poetry—and has some- 
thing worth reading to say about each. On collecting too, 
he has something to tell us, and collecting is an inexhaustible 
subject. The collecting world changes its idols with embarrassing 
rapidity. There is hardly anything so worthless that it will not take 
up; but it is not long in recovering its sanity, or, we should 
‘rather say, in changing its madness. As to the subject which 
gives a title to the volume, Mr. Halsey is as helpless as the 
rest of us; practically all that he has to say is,—do not buy 
what is not worth buying. We canuot help thinking that he is a 
little too patriotic in chap. 10. The State of Iowa, it seems, has 
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English writers now living the list contains scarcely a representa- 
tive.” And Mr. Halsey approves, though he allows that “the 
strong leaning towards American authors may have its unfavour- 
able side from the point of view of pure literature, but scarcely 
from any other vital point.” What could be more, or indeed so, 
vital P 


Nzw Epitions anD Reprints.—An Exact List of the Lords. 
(Elliot Stock, 5s.) —This is an exact reprint of a volume published 
in 1734, It gives in the order of precedence (except so far as the 
Spiritual Lords are concerned) a list of the Peers of Parliament. 
Under each rank there are two classes, according as the creation 
was before or after the Revolution of 1688, and to each name the 
town address is appended. The book, therefore, is a Parlia- 
mentary Directory (there is a list of the House of Commons 
added, with the constituency which they represented, and their 
addresses). It is, in fact, more of a Parliamentary Directory than 
of a Peerage. We see that there were seven pre-Revolution 
Dukes; all these, except Cleveland, are still in existence. Of 
the post-Revolution Dukes, twenty-two in number, twelve 
are extinct. Nearly two hundred Members of Parliament were 
new to the House. In the “Temple Fielding” (J. M. Dent 
and Co,) we have Tom Jones, 4 vols. (6s. net), and Amelia, 
3 vols. (4s. 6d. net). Religio Medici, by Sir Thomas Browne, 
appears in the “ Bibelots” Series, edited by J. Potter Briscoe (Gay 
and Bird, 1s.)——In the “ World’s Classics” (Grant Richards, 











1s, net), Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus.——A Child’s Book of Saints. By 
William Canton. (J. M. Dent and Co.) David Harum. By 
Edward Noyes Westcott. (C. Arthur Pearson. 7s. 6d.)— 


This is an illustrated edition, and it has a brief memoir 
of the author. The book stands, it may be said, by itself in 
literature. C. N. Westcott was born in 1846, and he was in 
his forty-eighth year when he began this story,—he had been 
compelled by failing health to retire from business. He gave 
a year and a half to the work, but there were intervals of 
constrained idleness caused by disease. Close upon half a 
million copies were sold in the year following publication, 
but the author had passed away before. “Many of the disap- 
pointments of life, if not the greater part, come because events 
are unpunctual. They have a way of arriving sometimes too 
early, or worse, too late”; so wrote the author in the last chapter 
of his story.x——Coutts and Co., Bankers, Edinburgh and London. 
By Ralph Richardson. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.) 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Parliament, Lippincott's 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Sale Prices, 
the United Service Magazine, the Book-Buyer, the Month, the 
Boy's Own Paper, Travel, the Girl’s Realm, Harmsworth’s Maga- 
sine, the Connoisseur, the Model Engineer, the Woodworker, Our 
King and Queen, the Canadian Magazine, the Captain, the Wide 
World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, China, 
the Lady's Realm, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal of 
Education, the Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Home Arts, 
the Statistical Journal, Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, 








(*,* Erratoum.—By an error we included in “ Publications of 
the Week” for September 27th “Madame de Pompadour,” by H. 
Noel Williams, and “The Wooing of Wistaria,” by Onoto Watanna 
(Harper and Brothers). Neither book is yet published.] 
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Knowles (T. S.), The Art of Success, cr 8V0 ...........cssscossereeeseseceess arne) 2/6 
1aon (A.), James VI, and the Gowrie My. stery, Lon, ns) net 12/6 
Lang (A.), The Book of Romance, cr 8V0............cescessessessoseceses (Longmans) 6/0 
Lawrence (E.), Theology an Exact Science, er 8VO ..,....:.c0scceceseee Simpkin) 3/6 
Lay of Havelock the Dane (The), edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 12mo ' 
manne iv. 
Le Feuvre (Arthur), He Died for Me: a Story, er Pe “7 : seen} = 
Leighton (R.), The Boys of Waveney, er sal iaiitiatakadsiee (Richards) 6/0 
London (J.), The Son of the Wolf, er 8V0.0..0eccccc (Isbister) 6/0 
Lyall (Edna), The Burges Letters, er8vo .... (Longmans) 2/6 
Marchmont (B. ), The Secret of the Everglades, er 8vo, ( Blackie) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.). Peterkin, cr 8vo.......... paeascsasapics Sg gr 46 
Montagu (L. H.), Broken Stalks, er 8vo ... Johnson) 6/0 
Parker (G.), Donovan Pasha & Some People i in Egypt. cr iro (Heinemann) 6/0 
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Reign of King Oberon (The), er 8V0 ...........c000.0 : savsasinasaubcecald (Dent} ser “ 
Rhone (R. D.), The Days of the Son of Man, cr 8vo ........ss000 (Putnam) 6/0 
Rickaby (J.), Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, 1900-1901, er 8vo (Sands) 5/0 
Rickett (J. C.), The Free Churchman of To-Day, cr 8V0........... (Stockwell) 2/6 
Routh (O. F.), Bible Treasures in English Measures, cr 8vo ...... E. Stock) 26 
Roxby (P. M.), Henry Grattan: the Ghdelens Prize Essay ...(Unwin) net 3/6 
Sellon (EK. M.), Only a Kitten, and other Stories, cr 8V0 ..........0..0 nwin) 3/6 
Sharp (E.), The Other Boy, cr 8vo_ ........ccssconccescscccesscecces Macmillan) 4/6 
Sketches from Paris, by Betty F., cr 8vo . wena -«.(Sands) 3/6 
Skrine (J. H.), The Mountain Mother: Sermons. ‘or ‘8y0. (Sketiington) 3/6 
Stables ‘Gordon), In the Great White Land, er 8vo ....... .++.(Blackie) 36 
Stephenson (N.), The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, cr 8vo . seeseeee(Lane) 6/0 
Street (Lilian), Song and Story, 12mo......... eoceaeey eee ile «. (Nutt) net 3/0 
POTRME SAME, ARNIG: '05 sands eyishsaca cdzsnasesntavessivansdoavuesauseasatsciabessceansiaanl (Dean) 3/6 
Swansea (W. 8.), Gethsemane, and “other | Sermons, cr BVO. (Stockwell) 3/6 
Walker (W. L.), The Cross and the Kingdom, 8vo.. ..(T. & T, Clark) 9/0 
Whitelaw (J.), Surveying as Practised by Civil Engineers and Surveyors, 

WARE M Oi os cases caro veessnacashccessheseescuntcverdeesinedvvordeseishatdere ral (Lockwood) net 10/ 
Whiteley (G. C.), The Licensing Act, 1902, and the Int>xicating Liquors 

(Sale to Children) Act, 1901, er Svo. .(Stevens & Haynes) net 3/6 


White Wolf (The), and other Fireside Tales, by § “Q,” conn (Methuen) 6/0 
Williams (M. McC.), Next to the Ground, cr 8vo ... .. (Heinemann) 
Willis (W.), The Law Relating to Contract of Sale of Goods, er 8vo 

(Stevens & Haynes) 
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Woods (M. L.), The Princess of Hanover, cr 8vo 
Yeats (J. B.), The Treasure of the Garden: a Play, 4to ... 
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“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 1. 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


O S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

A WONDERFUL RECORD. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICYHOLDERS 











£171,628,843 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117, 286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS ro 123,865 
PAID IN py OVER -  - 1,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAN = wn $79) :000,000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

Established 1843. RICHARD A. MecCURDY, President. 
—— now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE XTENDED 


INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 





——-——_—»-- — 

Alick’s Adventures, by G. R., Cr 870 .....sscsesesecerseeeen ees sesssseeesss(LOngmans) 3/6 
Allchin (A. H.), Manual of Medicine, Vol. IV., cr yo... (Macmillan) net 7,6 
Anderson (Sir R.), The Bible and Modern Criticism a & Stoughton) 7/6 
Arnott (S.), Book of Climbing Plants, Cr 8VO .sssssesseseeeees (Lane) net 2/6 
Ashton (S.), Peggy and Jill: a Day-Dream, 4to .. ...(Simpkin) 3/6 
Boldrewood (Rolf), The Ghost Camp, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bottome (P.), Life the Interpreter, cr 8VO ......se0e00 (Lougmans) 6/0 
Brabant (F. G.), The English Lakes, 18m0............+0000 ..(Methuen) 4,0 
Brereton (F. S.), Under the Spangled Banner, cr 8V0..........0++ (Blackie) 5,0 
Browne (M. P.), The Practical Work of Dressmaking & Tailoring (H.Cox) 2/6 
Bullen (F. ot , The Whaleman's Wife, cr 8vo........._ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Calkins (F. W. ), My Host the Enemy, and other Tales, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 6/0 
Canton (W.), The Comrades : Poems “Old and New, cr 8vo ......... (Isbister) 5/0 
Carleton (J. G.), The Part of Rheims iu the Making of the English Bible, 

vO. ....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 9/6 
Cesaresco ‘(Countess EM ), “Lombard St tudies, BVO: scsscssecassouceasesse (Unwin) 16/0 
Charles (H. F.). The Doctor's Experiment, cr 8vo.. noswsesdsons( ie kane) (ane 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, 4t0 .......ccceecessereeee (Oliphant) net 40 
Cleveland (John), The Children of Silence, Cr SVO......e0-sseeereseee(Lsbister) 6/0 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
EstapiisuEp 1824, 
tal—54 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions. 


DIRECTORS. 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
James Fletcher, Esq, 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right — — y= oe 
be *) ndish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson ing. 
) ietar CM Sone é. Disby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Cejor Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


Ca. AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Capi 


The Right Hon. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
ight Hon. Lord Battersea. 

» Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenebm P, Bouverie. 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 








NSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
pine id and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
te Rates of Premium. 

roman including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and ——— 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWLS, General Manager, 


The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers. the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING, 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, . 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Uriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, + by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

H Ss a | Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz, 
IR Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 

= Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 

Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 


Price Lists D A M A Ss K ing, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 


1 
post-free. doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE and House LINEN. 
WEA DACHES , 
, i t 
EYE-STRAINE weenie ’jrentrined, being caused. bye 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
OVER- 


equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
WORKED 


muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
EYES! 


Samples and 








tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect, For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
* OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M, Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 





AERTE X 


THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Mustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 








ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


” ” ” 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WOBLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS  ........es0e....-0+0+0++£460,000,000, 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
** Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.” — Westminster Gazette (editorial), 


**Very sound and agreeable to the palate......pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RipER Hagaar,, in ‘* A Wiuter Pilgrimage.” 


(18/= per dozen bottles. } Delivered free in Landen, 


Price ... ) 40/6 per dozen half bottles, 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55,-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address, For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, Sample half bottle or flask, free, 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 








AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—The COUNCIL are about to 
APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. Stipend from £90 to £120, and 
residence, Special knowledge of Languages, or Science, or Mathematics 
required.—Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent, 
betore October 15th, to Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton College, Cambridge, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTHS SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 








A MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in JANUARY next to teach 
some Mathematics and English Subjects. Preference will be given to a Lady 
who can give ussistance in Drawing. Salary, £100 per annum, 

Candidates are requested to send in thew applications, which must be accom- 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, on or before the l4th October, 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, September 22nd, 1902. 


HE VICAR OF BUXTON can strongly RECOMMEND 
a LADY’S SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.—Address, Miss RIDLEY, 
E:msdale, Great Maivern, 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.--A SWISS LADY 
(Diplomée, Paris) residing in Paris, having had many years of educational 
experience in England, WISHES to RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES for 
the Completion of their Education in Languages, Arts, and Music. Pupils 
attend classes at the Lycée if desired. All the comforts and supervision of an 
English home. Highest references.—Mdle, GLATZ, St. Audrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth. 














TNHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SHA.— 

Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon). 




















| 
| Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to“ John 
Baker.” 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED b 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECON 


Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, LimitEp. 
S 





care and comfort for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
For prospectus aud terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


oe lee ee Bele, ee §S CH OO lL, 


TADWOBTH, SURBEY. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within tweuty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
@ cultured and refined home. 





ParcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24TH, 
7INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 





SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Opeu 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 26th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 


recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





Me: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISiRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘'utors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Nortlumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Hiyhest references, 


‘CATHERINE’'S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
BOYS SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 


HERTS. 
PREPARED for ENTRANCE 

Schools. Many successes. Mo lerate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 

hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rey. H. P., WALLER, B.A. 

S*; MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 

situation; large playi s and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 

Master, Rev. W. A. RED CK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxtord. 

—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 














af 


















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
ARTMOOR.—BOVEY TRACHY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEES, M.A. 
Graduate Masters; Cubicle System; near Hey Tor; Terms moderate.—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental >—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally iuspected establishments. 

NLA ERS Ie YX OF DURHEA ™ 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
; eee Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

jy FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, Xe. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





~ 

















WN ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


17. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
| Fee — (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.-C. 

REBUILDING COMPLETED.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, 

tpply to SECRETARY. 


NV OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 














Training Department 

the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor-The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 


limited 


ICULTURAL 


Sarria 
- OYAL AGR 
R CIRENCESTER. COLLEGE 
seca a KING EDWARD VIt. 
or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturi i i : 
: 5 meee urists, intending Colonist gy 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON KG, 
i cal Oosnrerese og] ManaGuuENT— ee 
e Right Hon. The L of DUCIE (Chai 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B, (Vico emma). 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN area oe iu 
e Rev. . MS »M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Inctitnu: 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge T Institution, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. | 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th 


aa , esc. 
(9 Bey A EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. ‘SWITZE 
J LAND.—STATE SCHOOL3.—THE UNIVERSITY: Student f R. 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year.—THE COLLEGE: Cl every 
and Technical ; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average feo, 5s Assical 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSER RES 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL scene 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGE 
150 irs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOY 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MAC 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.—-SCHOOL OF DECORA 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150: 
for foreigners,—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
monthly tee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 77 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 18 years: no fee! 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO. 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further informati 4 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Gowns 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Gi 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thorou; hl 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid nd 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton Colle ras 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birnain 4 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—Yor prospectus address 
to BRACKENHUKST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—Hioh. 
“4 class School for the Daughters of Geutlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 








HINERY. 
LIVE ARTS: 
Special Classeg 
4 to 5 years; 





rton College, 








OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marguts op 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every bey. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora. 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities, Lists on application,.—Puarticulars from HEAD. 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover, 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
aud Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by 4 
Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First. 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea-front; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &, 

AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. A 

fee ee erode BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 187. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 

pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 

arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
atudents; hockey field on seafront; riding, voating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 


and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903, 


NASTBOURNE ann DRESDEN— 

The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN, First-rate 
English and Continental Education and home arrangements. Splendid situa. 
tion. Modern Languages, Music, Art, Deportment, Games. 














NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK) for BOYS, 35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reierence 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


See INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


DECEMBER 38rp and 4TH, 1902, EXAMINATION for 15 FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 per annum each), confined to the Sons of Clerzymen ; 
also for the *{NDIAN “ SCHOLARSHIP (£17 per annuin), confined to the Sous 
of Clergymen who have served 5 years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 
Apply to the BURSAR,. 


A ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, covering the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FOR on DECEMBER Ist. 2nd, and 3rd next. 
For particulars. apply to the SECRETARY. 


I ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age. Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


NDIA.—LADY recently returned from India, now resident 
in healthy Suburban District of Liverpool, OFFERS comfortable HOME 

to CHILDREN whose parents are abroad. Special facilities for careof health. 

Home life particularly suitable for very young children. References exchanged. 

Reference may be made to :— 

Lieut.-Colonel W H. Curzon Wyllie (lately Governor-General’s Agent in 

Rejputana), India Office, London, 

Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.I.E., Jaipur, Rajputana, 

G. P. Glendinning, Esq., Elston Hall. Newark, late of Rangoon, Burmah. 

Address, No, 76, KEITH and CO., 43 George street, Edinburgh. 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields. 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London proiessors. Kesi- 





























UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 

The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 

Boarders only received, Prospectuses on application. 





dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, ée— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. 
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a a 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—-Miss ETHEL HU RLBA TT. 
SSION 1502-3 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 2nd. 
The SE requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October Ist. 
Students se iven in all branches of General and Higher Education. 
Tr eentioally, they form a connected and progressive course, buta 
Take of Lectures in any subject may be attenc ed. ; é 
single co held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
—s i and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
London ™ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and also a pecial Course of Scientific 
Teachers in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical 
aoa Entrance Scholarships will be awarded in June, _ 1903. 
jes Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s Prize will be 
nts in June, 1903. 
awaried tee CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 
a particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
URRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
d Mistress iss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Marguret Hall, Oxford; House 
Head-Mistrwss, 1*5. PHILLIPS, Newuham College, Cambridge, "PARIS 
Mistress, Ny) BOULEVARD BASPALL (near the Luxembourg Gardeus). 
TRANC™, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 


ge te Miss Alice Woods, Miss Maury A. Woods, Miss Words- 


worth, and others. 
7 RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BUABDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
f England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality ; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 














OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
S SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees ior next Term.—‘‘S, 8.,” care of 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successtul experience, RECEIVES afew PUPILS to saere for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes, 


ATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
Js. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection cf Prospectuses of good class schoojs will be 
sent free of charge. 


‘HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Prep»ratory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


NPSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
“j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes). ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymuasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations. 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 























WITZERLAND.—HEALTHY WINTER RESORT 
on hills overlooking Lake Geneva. 2,000ft. Sheltered position. Large 
garden and grounds. House heated throughout. French taught. Tobogganing, 
sledging. Electric railway from Vevey (12 minutes). English references.— 
Richemont, St. Légier sur Vevey. Terms from 4 to 6 francs per day. 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
| eon Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
erman. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 
? ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, ene, O*- ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


7 H £ c Oo L LL #£E G Ff, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
@ fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the C rporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive iees trom 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 


Y¥Y PP B W RB I + £ N Ge 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and 
carefully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. r 1,000. 
Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, S.W. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS.— 
Editorial and other Offices combined with use of Plant and Machinery 
offered by large firm of Printers in centre of London.—Address, ‘ P.,” Messrs, 



































re * OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EsTaBLisHED 1807. 





FOR THE BELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R,H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to mect the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
85 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


/ ) SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
“S' 4d 8.5. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNY, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 
£2] PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
and 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 





Cruise. 
£10 } S. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS, including 
Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 
accommodation. , 
WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 
Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


CHOOL BUILDINGS.— WANTED to PURCHASE, 
FREEHOLD or LONG LEASEHOLD BUILDINGS, with playfield, 
adapted for the purpose of a large secondary school. Must be well planned, in 
a healthy situation near a station, with good train service. Within a hundred 
miles of London preferred. A Church School for Girls would be purchased as 
a going concern if suitable. All letters will be treated as confidential.— 
Address in first instance, “C. C.,” care of Messrs. Street & Co., 164 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


Vi ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give, at her own house, 
3 during the coming Autumn and Winter, LECTURES on ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Illustrative Readings, and Courses of Lessons for the Critical 
Study of Individual Works. Miss Taewy visits schools, reads with private 
pupils, examines, and helps students by letter and in her Reading Society.— 
i43 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 














ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
sution, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES ABE 
HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 


JOSITIVIST SOCIETY.—A Course of Four Lectures on 

“The Struggle for Liberty in Enzland during the Seventeenth Century ” 

will be delivered by Mr.S. H. SWINNY in the Hall of Clittord’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, on Sundays in October, at 7 p.m. Admission free, 


R. W. FRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF 
ps ANIMAL PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
REOPENS ou MUNDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 
For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


I OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Shelley, 

4vols., 1839; Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1883 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 
3 vols., 1892 ; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's Italian Litera- 
ture, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826 ; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1367 ; Collyn’s Wiid Ked Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, LIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlIl Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiuer, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&c. Sportingand Alpine Books, &. Rare bookssupplied. Statewants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 


My September Catalogue of NEW REMAINDERS offered at greatly reduced 
prices is Now Ready, and will be sent, post-free, on application.—HENRY J. 
GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants. 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 
guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Shettield Museums, who cleared cockroach 
































J. G. King and Son, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 





lague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/2, 
3, 4/6, post-free.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, 208 pp., 28. 6d. net, or 108. per annum, post-free, No. 1 of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER ARE 
EDITORIAL. aes BASIS OF ig DOCTRINE. By Professor Percy GarpyeR, Litt.D., of 


Oxford. THE CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE. 


By Professor Jos1au Royce. of Harvard University. — 


= OUTSTANDING Co: CONTROVERSY perw eee Bea Fe AND FAITH. By Sir Ouiver Loner, 


OUSNESS OF GOD 


AUL’S THKOLOG Principal JAMES 


Drommonp. LL.D., parE of Oxford. or CATASTROPHES = be es ORDER. I. Professor 


G. H. Howtson. IL. Rev. RK, A. ARMSTRONG. 


II. I 


W ARNOLD, 


ATTH 
By Rev. Stoprorp A. Broorr, LL.D.—EARLY DOCTRINAL ‘MODIFICATIONS OF He, GOSPELS. 
F. CO. Coxyzrarz, M.A.—And a Number of Signed Reviews. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., London, W.C.; and 7 Broad St., Oxford. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCH UISHOP of YORK. 


tf LONDON 
me TMINSTER. 


LE, Esq. 


Presipext—The BISHOP 
Cramman--The DEAN of WI 
SECRETARY—W. N 








Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Assistant-AcTuany—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 


Actuary anp Manacer—F, B, WYATT, Esq., FLA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE GLERGY AND 


NO COMMISSION. 


THEIR RELATIVES 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. 
AESOLUTE 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Annual Ineome, £402,381. 
SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 
1gcl. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely = Basis, and showed a Surplus of £518,003. 


Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the 
a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,! 908. 


Bonus, 


fembers, making, with £53 308 paid as luterim 


The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found e equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


7 gal DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who hike pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railw ay Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Pcr Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60. 


WINE MERCHANTS 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John aalak 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PaZO..ceccccccccceseece Ceecees £1010 0 
Half-Page ..cccccccccece Sevccce 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ....ccccces eevee 212 6 
Narrow Column .....+.. eoccce 310 0 
Half-Column ..... Seen cocveee 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ceeeeeeee . S2F 8 
CoMPANIES. 

Outslde Page. «.ccccccvrccoocs £1414 0 
Inside Page ....-cecessesceee - 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 











HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ...0ascccsscovisesvesvers £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........00. . £900,000 





Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 











The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 

Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. 
3RENTANO’S, Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCoM- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANY LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEpétT, Cairo and Port 
Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PRICTOR AND CoMPANY, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
N.Z,; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Riepy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


ington Street, Bostun, Mass., 


Square, 


Catherine 


Wellington: 





———_ 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR OCTOBER, 1902, 

THE | eames Doctrine. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 


AN Tent Court oF Fryar Apprat, 











Honour Mr. Justice Hod e8, By His 
More axpovur PRoresstonar Cane 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B., late re Aistant 
missioner of Police of the Met polis, Com: 
bea bag ag BILL: 
y the Right Hon. Sir John 
(2) A Puza ror Mourvar Concenons oe 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hare, the 
(8) A Srurostom. R.B. Haldane, KO 
Sidney Webb, Professor Simon La Ps 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., the Rev, aurie, 
Barnett, the Rev. H. Russell Wakeia 
Principal Alfred Hopkinson, K.C 7 
m a Principal J. = ween. and 
UR NREADY MY AND 
a ——. = 0. Eltsbecher. Histong 
N DANISH anD Rossian OLp- 
ea Miss Esith Sellers. ahew ‘Mowe, By 
PA AND ITS ENGLISH Ass 
vase Walter Creyke. couTims,. By Mu 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. By Walter Frewen L 
SwepisH Trout Fisuine. B geo 
Prenat of Mayo. y the Bight Hon, the 
ONSERVATIVE ReEFoR j 
phe M PRoGRamME, By Sidney 
Last Monty. By Sir Wemyss Reid, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lt, 
aaa 
CHUSCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON, 
October 7th, Sth Oth. and 10th, 1902. 
Presipent—tHE LOR! BisHOP OF PE EXBOROUGH, 
The subjects include Home Reunion, the Chureh 
in S. Africa, Worship in the Church of Engl sland, 
the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relat: m 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
Matters, Educ ation. Church Reform, the Miracles 
und Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Ch urel 
Work among Sailors, thu Temperance Problem, &e, 
Members’ Tickets (7s. be with Official Guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
taries, Church Congress (¢ flic e, Lem ry, the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, S. Ww. ; the Cs: 
Northumberland Avenue; the National yrs 
Sanctuar ‘y, Westminster; and “Mr. John H art, 
Maltrav ers House, Arunt del Street, Strand, W.C, 
All applications for tickets should contain the 
name and address of each person by whom each 
ticket will be used. 
NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS, 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
of New York, Chicago, and Toronto have 
pleasure in announcing that they have opened 
Mfices in London and Edinbu: rgh for the supply 
of their Publications, and invite application tor 
their new Announcement List which is just 
ready. 
London: 
Edinburgh : 


21 PaTERNOSTER Square, E.C, 
30 Sarnt Mary Srrvzet, 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limit ed. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
910° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 of 
“3 lo repayable on demand. “9 |o 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- Quar 
yearly.  terly. 
£1 86,, 0143.,073 


Including postage to any 
partot the United King- 
OM «es +e oe oe oe 


a poe postage to any 

the Australasian 

eter tines America, 

Frauce, Germany, [ ndia, 
China, &c. oe ee 06 


Yearly. 


1126,, 0163.,088 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


JSODES OF THE MONTH. 


OPE AND THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION. By Dr. Karel 
Member of the Austrian Parliament and the 


EP. 

EUR 
Kramarz ( 
Bohemian Diet). 

pO ENGLISH RAILWAYS EARN THEIR DIVIDENDS? By 
H. W. Wilson. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. By Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

THE SERIOUS PROBLEM OF THE MOTOR-CAR. By Alfred 
Harmsworth. 

FAIRY TALES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Miss Catherine 
I. Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


ST, HELENA. By A Prisoner of War. 
THE AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN OF 1902. By W. J. Ford. 


THE RUIN OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By Joseph R. 
Fisher. 

FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
ANTI-ENGLISH GERMANY. For Sale, unique 


(?) LITERARY CURIOSITY. A virulently abusive Poem, by An Old 
German Lady, addressed to the Commons of England, and denouncing 
them and their Parliamentary leaders, &c., for their treatment of Charles I. 
12pp. 4to, black letter, s.l. 1649. THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER 
(original Italian text), Ist Ed., fol., Aldus, 1528. Classics, Memoirs, 
Tracts, &c., of 16th and 17th centuries. G. H. POWELL, 6 King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 7 Thr leet 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends Ss 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Koad, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

CYDERS. 


’ 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equa'ly exhilarating as 
champague, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly ecouomical. Ouce tried 
“eomes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 

WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


E L s A N D ELVE YY, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
2 ee Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 
ade, 














29 NEW BOND STBEET, LONDON, W. 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 25. OCTOBER, 1902, 2s, 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
A FAMILY A FAIB. 
ON THE LINE. 
LESSONS OF THE WAR.—LIEUT.GEN. SIR E. Y. BRABANT, K.C.B,, 


THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS I - 
ARR WITHIN THE LIBERAL PARTY. —O. 
THE, FRENCH CANADIAN IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. II.—HENRI 


ASSA (Member of tle Canadian Parliament). 
SIR BARTLE FRERE.—SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF EGYPT (Illustrated). JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
aes eee INVENTION.—PROFESSOB A. M. WORTHING. 


RODIN.—T. STURGE MOORE. 

A PORTRAIT OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI (Mlustrated).—SIR MARTIN 
CONWAY (Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge). 

RODOLPHE TOPFFER.—J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 

WEST IRISH FOLK BALLADS.—LADY GREGORY. 

A BURNEY FRIENDSHIP. II.—GEORGE PASTON. 

MARAMA: THE MOON GOD.—ARTHUR H. ADAMS, 

DANNY. LVIIL-LXIV.—ALFRED OLLIVANT, 


A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF COPY- 


RIGHT in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown, 
and in the United States of America. Containing a full Appendix of all 
Acts of Parliament, International Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury 
Minutes, and Acts of Congress now in force. By E. J. MacGu.urvray, 
LL.B., Cantab., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. (Just out. 


SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by Ronert Rerce, 1618, now Published for the 

First Time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes by Lord 
Francis HERVEY. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 

‘*Lord Francis Hervey deserves, and will receive, the thanks of all anti- 
quarian students for giving to the reading world the ‘ Breviary of Suffolk.’” 





—Globe. 
“Tt is an extremely valuable and interesting contribution to our county 
history, which every student will be glad to possess....... Lord Francis deserves 


the gratitude of all who are interested in the history of Suffolk for the 
scholarly zeal with which he has discharged his most useful task.” 
—East Anglian Times. 


THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. Kenyepy. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL 


TIBET. By Sanat CHanpra Das, C.LE., of the Bengal Educational 
Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c. Edited by the Hon. 
W. W. RockyILt. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “The World of the Great Forest,” “The Land of the Long Night,” 


“The Viking Age,” &c. 
KING MOMBO. With Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 


For Correspondence on this subject between Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir William White, sometime Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Roumania, see “Life of Sir William White,”’ 
12s. net. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By Professor CuaRLES GLAUSER, and W. MansFIELD Poote, M.A., 
Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, formerly Assistant-Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 4s. (Just out, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts, 


By Gustav Hex, University of Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to 
the University of Aberdeen; and Micwet Becker, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 

PART I. With a Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. 


By Prosper Méximée. Prepared and Edited for the use of Schools b 
Professor Ernest WEEKLY, M.A., University College, Nottingham. Wit 
Historical and brief Grammatical Notes and a Critical Essay, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Ready next week. 


[Just out. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical 


Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs, CarLrxe and F. 8. 
Marvin, M.A. 2 vols. 
VOL. I. With 4 Illustrations, fcap, 8vo, 2s. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EstTaBlisHEeD 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


-_——— 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 


writers on— 
HUNTING | GOLF 
TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION | LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING | COACHING, &e., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ ‘‘ Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices — 
8 WELLINGTON STREET, SI'RAND, W.-C. 
Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—“ Whipstocks, London.” 


DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 
It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 


and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on applicution, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 

93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 

Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 








SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
¢-lb. Sample Tin, 


cei” «INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaocos, the result of exhaustive 
experiments by « skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma, 
“INDIAN FAKIR ” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 
3-lb. Sample Tin, 


per 9/- Ib. WASSAIL post-free, 2/6. 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 
= / 
te saneet THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 0. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. | 
j-Ilb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2 1. BOARDMANS per 7/4 Ib. 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Becommended by eminent 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Chegues and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegra; bic Address: Boormes, Lonpox. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 


£45,000,000. 





m9 











Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first vost on Friday. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, aud 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &e. 
Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quulity. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 





2/3 per } 1b. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 
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MACMILLAN AND CO,’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WEW BOOK. 


jusT SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


“ Many of Mr. Kidd's conclusions will be challenged ; 








Demy &vo, 15s. net, 


1610.— r ° e 
Re 3 poms = doubt that he has enunciated a working philosophical 


theory that must be seriously considered.” 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A, 


In 2 vols. Svo, 21s, net. 








Times.—'* We do not know where we should find a more compact and penctra- 
ti account of the social, political, and economic conditions of the four countries 
nth which the writer is principally concerued......There is a wholesome 
pimixture of alert political criticism and breezy appreciation of character in 
these two solid volumes.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 
RUSKIN. By Freperic Harrison, 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. By H. Fietpixe 


Hatt. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. Selected 


and Edited by L. E. Steere, M.A, With Portrait, Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 





Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
PETERKIN. Illustrated by H. R. Mrttar. Crown 


80, 4s. 6d. 





VOLUME I. NOW BEADY. 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskeLt. With ‘Preface by 


Anne Tyackeray Ritcuir, and 100 Illustrations by Hucu Tomson. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Study in Social Economics. By HeLen BosanQuet. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE WITWATERSRAND GOLDFIELDS 
BANKET AND MINING PRACTICE. With an Appendix on the Banket 
of the Tarkwa Goldfield. West Afriva. By S. J. Truscott, F.G.S., Mine 
Manager (late) S. African Republic. With numerous Plans and Sections, 
Super-royal 8vo, 30s, net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER st, 1902. 
A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 
3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder paper, and bound in Art 
Canvas, 720 pp., with 550 Illnstrations (of which many are in Colours) in Photo- 
gravure, Three-Colour Process, Autotype, Half-tone, Relief, and Woodcut. 


RARIORA. 


Being Notes of some of the Prnted Beoks, Manuscripts, Historical Docu- 
ments, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of all 
Sorts, Collected (1858-1900) by 
JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, FS.A. 

NOTICE.—The price is now raised to £4 48. net until November Ist. After that 
date the price will he raised to £5 5s. net. Only 505 copies have been printed. 
The Illustrations are from 9 Photogravure, 10 Autotype, and 21 Lithographic 
Plates, and from 63 Half-tones and 378 Relief Blocks, There are, moreover, 

4 Plates produced by the Taree-Colour Process. 


Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, an1 
po a St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C., by whom the work is 
published. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


have much Pleasure in Announcing that they have 
just Published the following Important Volumes. 





Dr. GEORGE MATHESON. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. George Matursoy, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ,” &c. 6s, 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
FUEL OF FIRE. By Exten Tuorveyorort: 


Fow er, Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” &c. With 8 Illustrations 
by Fred Pegram. 6s. 


“Miss Fowler at her best.” —Daily Mail. 


“Its charm lies in its freshness, its wholesomeness, and the fact that it 
* goes.’ "—Standard. 


Rev. H. A. ROBERTSON. 
ERROMANGA: THE MARTYR ISLE. By 


the Rev. H. A. Rosertson, of Erromanga. Edited by Joun FRaseEp, 
B.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


JOHN MACKENZIE. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, SOUTH AFRICAN 


MISSIONARY AND STATESMAN. By the Rev. Professor W. Doveaias 
Mackenzie, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. An 


Autobiography by TuEopore L. Currier, D.D., LL.D. With Illustrations, 
5s. net. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
BYLOW HILL. By Gerorce W. Casts, 


Author of “ The Grandissimes,” &. With Illustrations in Colour by F.C. 
Yohn. 5s. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 
NEAR RELATIONS. By Apve.ine:Serceant, 


Author of ‘‘Sylvia’s Ambition,’ &e. 6s. 


Professor SAMUEL IVES CURTISS. 


PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION TO-DAY, 


By Professor Samvet Ives Curtiss, D.D. 6s. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 


AFRICA. By Franxcors Cortiarp, of the Société des Missions Evangéliques 
de Paris. Translated from the French and Edited by his Niece, CATHERINE 
Winckworte Mackintosu. With 44 Ilustratious from Photographs by 
the Author. 7s. 6d. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


have much Pleasure in Announcing that they will 
Publish in a few days ihe following Important 





Volumes. 





FRANK T, BULLEN. 
A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By Frank T. 


Buttes, Author of “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ With Christ at Sea,” 
&c. With 6 Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 6s. 


Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICIS™. 


By Sir Ropert Anpverson, K.C.B., LL.D. With Introduction by Right 
Rev. the Lorv Bissor oF Duruam. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. JOHN WATSON. 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER  Bv the 


Rev. Joun Watson, D.D., Author of *‘ The Mind of the Master,” ke. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


URIJAH REES THOMAS, 


URIJAH REES THOMAS: HIS LIFE AND 


WORK. By Davin Morcan Tuomas. With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
J. M. BARRIE. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


Barrie. New and Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ANNIE S. SWAN. 


FROM A TURRET WINDOW. By Ayntz 


S. Swan. A New Christmas Booklet, with Decorative Borders and Illus- 
tration in Colour by Arthur Twidle. Is, 


By J. M. 








tothe PUBLISHER, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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‘SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, 
AND COMPLETED EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
“THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
On OCTOBER llrn. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most 
authentic account extant of the whole course of the War, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S “ ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


NOW BEADY, THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface, 
2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, XK.C.B., 
Author of “‘ Hours in a Library,” “The Life of Henry Fawcett,” &c. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of 
the History of Music, Oberlin College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net iu limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


Vol. I.—Pauline; Sordello; Paracelsus; and Strafford. ) 

Vol. I1.—Pippa Passes ; King Victor and King Charles; The Return | Ready in 
of the Druses ; A Soul’s Tragedy; A Blotin the Scutcheon if October. 
Colombe’s Birthday ; and Men and Women, 


*,* The remaining volumes will follow at short intervals. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
THE ON 





INTRUSIONS 
OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR.” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, és, 


LOWE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A very pleasant and sprightly tale, full of lovable people.” 


On OCTOBER 281. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. By STANLEY 
J. Wrerman, Author of “‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘The Castle Ian,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. : 

TIMES.—‘“ ‘In Kings’ Byways’ will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the 
‘Gentleman ef France’ appealed; and in point of art the anecdotes greatly 
excel the novel.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘ The thousands who ‘ave learned to look for his 
new novel as one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappointed 
with these short stories. For eager, passionate, ali-absorbing interest, they 
stand alone amoung the publications of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. By H. Seton Merriman, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ATHENZUM—‘“li Mr. Merriman has written a better story than ‘The 
Vultures,’ it has escuped our notice...... There are some very stirring as well as 
pathetic scenes and incidents, and a good deal of worldly wisdom here and 
there.” 

QUEEN.—‘‘ As you close ‘The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of 
Henry Seton Merriman's very best, which is saying a great deal...... A powerful 
and (hrilling book, full of the author’s wit and shrewd observations upon life.” 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOK, 


JEANNE D’ARC, 
Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, 


Beng th Bory of Tie be ohleremme sn Met Dah ait 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 

With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net; Postage, 54, 

The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show in 


true colours. The whole is executed with brevity and wi aline in hep 
ever wishes to understand the maid will find this book hott eftusion, 


resource,” ost Batisactory 
ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Probl i 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asin =P 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 

With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net ; Postage, 64, 

. S or ean: 
The Times.— He is a careful, accurate, and thought: al oteesmpression, 
complicated questions he constantly shows a laudable desire to be j and in 
ee mo gray He — himself a delightful travelling compen 
e communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossi ; 
useful information.” - » Gossipy style a great deal of 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Introduction by Professor A.J. BuTLER. With Illustrations, 1 Vol., 68 


The Globe.—‘‘ A volume with which the students of Dante will 
themselves acquainted. It has some interesting portraits.” need to make 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
His Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH. 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 2s, 6d. (Wednesday, 


NEXT TO THE GROUND: 
Chronicles of a Countryside. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 1 vol.,6s, 


THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. III., 7s. 64, 
IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES, 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Vols. IX. and X., 7s. 6d. each, with Photogravures, Coloured Plates, and 
numerous small Portraits. 


, 
RENEE MAUPERIN. 
By JULES and EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 
With a Critical Introduction by James Fitzmavrice-Ke ty, 


THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. 
By HONORE DE BALZAC. 
With a Critical Introduction by Henry James, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 
DONOVAN PASHA, 
And Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
HARDING DAVIS'S NEW NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


By BICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 


The Spectator.—‘* The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole 
some as ‘TheS eepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recom. 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excelleat— 


lucid, natural, unaffected.” 
IF I WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
[Second Impression, 

*,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatre. 

The Times.—* A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
vivid ; the movement quick and natural. It is seldom that the style ofa 
romantic novel brings it so near literature.” 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
With a Frontispiece by WaLTER CRANE. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Fresh and original in conception, and full of 
dramatic incident; they are still more remarkable for their freshuess as 
studies of character.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
By BRAM STOKER, (Third Inpression. 
The Times.--‘‘A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
storms; of haughty Spaniards; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
His Majesty's Theatre Edition. Cloth, 2s, 


A MODERN ST. ANTHONY. 


By WALTER DALBY. 2s, 6d. [Novelettesde Luss, 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO.,15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 
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“There should be a very large 
audience for the illustrated edition 
of Dr. Traill’s ‘SOCIAL ENGLAND ; 
which Messrs. Cassell have begun 
issuing in fortnightly parts, The 
work itself is too well known to all 
lovers of English history and Eng- 
lish sociology to need any further re- 
commendation from us; but we may 
adjure all who have not seen the 
volumes of the illustrated edition 
to obtain this first part of ninety- 
six pages, and we are sure that 
they will not rest satisfied till they 
have acquired the whole work in 
this charming and incomparable 
edition.” 

—Pait Matt Gazette, Sept. 29th, 1902, 


NOTICE.—The First Large Edition prepared of 
Part |. of the Illustrated Edition of 
“SOCIAL ENGLAND” was exhausted 
on the day of publication, but the 
Part has now been reprinted and 
copies are on Sale at all Booksellers’, 

An Illustrated Pros- 

pectus sent on application. 


price 1s. net. 


| 
| 





The Latest and Best Encyclopedia 
and Dictionary brought up to 
the present date, 


IN WEEKLY PARTS, 


Price 6d. net, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF THE 


Encyclopedic 


Dictionary, 


An Original Work of Reference to the 
Words in the English Language, with a 
Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, 


Pronunciation, and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a 


For this New Edition, which will be 
printed on PAPER OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, a large number of 
ORIGINAL COLOURED PLATES have 
been prepared, and by means of 

it will 

28,000 MORE 

WORDS than any previous edition. 


a Supplementary Volume 


contain about 


PART I READY OCTOBER 27th, 


| Orders for which are now received by all Booksellers. 


| 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, and one of the 


| mew Coloured Plates expressly prepared for this Edition 


| will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Litd.. 


La Belle Sauvage, London. E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C 


—$_____ 


O., LTD, 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DOOSSHSSOHOOSH OOD SCO OSSOHOSHSOSOOOOOS 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


From the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII. 


By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 


Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 


In 8 vols., profusely lustrated, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 


* Prom first to last, the history has the living reality of a work written at 
first hand by a scholar who spends bis life face to face with the monuments of 
the people whose development and decay he traces in minute aud authentic 
detail.” —Speciator. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS AND POEMS. 


Edition-de-Luxe. With an Introduction by Prof. DowpEn. 
Printed on Arnold & Foster’s Hand-made Paper by Messrs. 
T. & A. Constable, Edinburgh. Ornamental Initials and Tail- 
pieces specially designed by W. B. Macdougall. Printed in 
red and black in special antique-faced type, handsomely bound 
in vellum. Limited to 400 Numbered Copies for England. 
Narrow demy Svo, published at 15s. net. There is also an 
Edition limited to 30 Copies for England, printed on the 
finest Japanese vellum. 


SHAKESPEARE CYCLOPADIA AND 
NEW GLOSSARY. By Joun Parn. With an Introduction 
by Prof. DowpEn. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


PROF. DOWDEN’S NEW STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE. 65. 


Uniform with “ Studies in Literature” and ‘‘ Transcripts and Studies.” 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF AUSTIN 


DOBSON. New and Revised Edition, 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Lady Linpsay, 
’ Author of “ The Prayer of St. Scholastica” and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, extra gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RODEN 


NOEL. With Portrait and an Appreciation, by way of Pre- 
face, by the late Joun Appinaton Symonps. 7s. 6d. 








AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHBISHOP 
TRENCH’S WELL-KNOWN WORKS. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR 


LORD. 620 pp., cloth gilt. 72nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR 


LORD. 512 pp., cloth gilt. 70th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI. New 
Edition, Edited by the Very Rev. Farner AntRosvs, Superior 
of the London Oratory. With 2 Photogravures and 12 Half- 
tone Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. 


SIXTEEN REVELATIONS OF DIVINE 
LOVE. By Moruer Juriana, of Norwich. Edited by 
Faruer G. Tyre, §.J. With Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, extra gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DOWNSIDE SCHOOL. 


By Faturr H. N. Brrt, 0.8.B. Profusely Miustrated from 
Photographs and Old Engravings, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, 10s. 6d. \ 


NEW 








\ 


Uniform with the above. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MPIRE 


By Dr. Maz 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 12s. not, ae 


The period dealt with in this volume comprises tha: ; 
of war with France and the death of Pitt (17 3-1806). ey fall oon 
foreign policy of the British Government has been carefully compiled bes _ 
original documents in the Record Office, and much new light has been thn hi 
on the Malmesbury Mission of 1796, the various negotiations with the P; at, 
of Europe, and the preliminaries leading to the Peace of Amiens, Chetan 
will be illustrated by photogravure reproductions of the portraits of pith 
statesmen in the National Portrait Gallery. 7“ 








ere, 


CANTEMUS DOMINO. A Little Book of 


Canticles, chiefly as arranged in the Mozarabic Breviary 
With an Introduction and Brief Notes. 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather. ; 





This little book is the latest addition to the dainty series which includes Sir 
Edwin Arnold's ‘‘ EIGHT OF ASIA” and ‘‘SONG CELESTIAL,” Leland’s 
“BREITMANN BALLADS,” and Whinfield’s “QUATRAINS OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM.” 








A HAMLET IN OLD HAMPSHIRE. By 


A. Lea Merrir. yith 15 Full-page Illustrations ang 
Coloured Frontispiece from Original Paintings by the 
Author, and several in the Text, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A most interesting addition to ‘‘Garden Books,” being a beautifully written 
and illustrated account of a quaint old village in Hampshire. 





NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL, By the late 
Count Yorck von WartTemBurG. With Maps, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 30s. 


The Concluding Volume of the successful Wolseley Series of Military 
Works. : 


TACTICAL OPERATIONS FOR FIELD 
OFFICERS. By Lieut.-Col. Wiuxinson Suaw. Being 
up-to-date schemes worked out on training grounds at home 
stations. With 8 Special Maps, crown 8vo, 356 pp., 7s. 6d. 
net. 





The New Volume of the Popular Military Handbook Series. 





THE SALMON RIVERS OF IRELAND. 


By A. Grimsur. 2 vols., £2 10s. net. per vol. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE SALMON RIVERS OF SCOTLAND. 


By A. Grimsur. In 1 vol., 21s. net. 





VOL. IV. OF THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN'S LIBRARY, 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH BOOK ILLUSTRATION OF 


TO-DAY: an Attempt at a Critical Estimate, with Biblio- 
graphies of the Books illustrated by the chief Artists. By R. 
E. D. Sxetcutey. With an Introduction on Old and New 
Book Illustrators by ALFRED W. Poutarp. Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d, 


The Bibliographies’ have wherever possible been submitted to the artists 
themselves, so that they should form a trustworthy guide to collectors of 
modern illustrated books. The Introduction, which is itself illustrated with 
reproductions from various fifteenth-century books, endeavours to show some 
of the points in which lessons may still be learnt from the work of the old 





THE HISTORY OF STONYHURST. 726d. 


illustrators. 
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